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There are over 17,000 juvenile titles by well-known and popular authors 
in the Bound-to-Stay-Bound Prebound Collection most are available 
for immediate delivery. All are genuine Bound-to-Stay-Bound quality 


Your inquiry for our Spring Juvenile Catalog will also bring our 
new General Catalog and a copy of “Prebind Dollar Facts” which 
shows why buying Bound-to-Stay-Bound prebound books protects against 
waste and inefficiency . . . You are sincerely urged to write today for 


this valuable literature. 


NEWM ETHOS of Zindty Sr 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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week I 


ITHIN 


have received letters from 


the past 
the mothers of two chil 
ne a girl who lives on the 
ast, the other a boy from the 
Middle West. Both are rated in 
their schools as Esper ially gifted 
Helen loves books and has read 
Richard 
$s creative and seems to have 
ng. He 
works with a microscope by 


But Richard takes little interest in books and 


does not read especially well. Both children 


nce she was five a fourth grader, 
a talent for writ- 
musec- 


loves music, is fascinated by 


the hour 


ums, 


ve loads of friends, a great zest for living, 


n intense interest in everything that goes 


While I was wondering why these two ex- 
ceptional children with so much in common 


should differ so radically in their attitudes 


toward reading, I had a visitor—a man from 
the educational field who has done consid- 
erable work with gifted children 
Is there any universal quality in gifted 
children that serves as a common denomina 
I queried 
He thought 2 moment and then replied, 
[ think the most interesting quality com- 
mon to most gifted children is that zeal for 
learning more about almost any subject than 
is included in the average classroom require 
nents. Keep the gifted child with children 
vf his own age,” he concluded, “‘but en- 
ourage his curiosity and increase his oppor- 


tunity to ‘study in depth 


After my guest left, I pondered 
his words in relation to Richard, 
the child who wants all the an- 


swers but rarely seeks them in 
books. How develop a true inter- 
est in reading without curbing his 
natural creativity and his zeal for 
experimentation ? 

Even if I were not associated with an en- 
cyclopedia, I would start there in showing 
Richard how books can answer his many ques- 
tions and add to this pleasure in hobbies 

I am suggesting to Richard's mother that 
she first use Compton's in connection with 
Richard's 
watches ants, bees, and other insects by the 
a drop of blood 


snowflakes. He has 


interest in the microscope. He 


hour. He studies leaves 


from a pricked finger 
countless questions about all of them, most 
of which are answered in interesting fashion 
in Compton articles 

Richard likes to work on simple experi- 
ments in science. Wouldn't he enjoy the fas- 
cinating Compton articles on Edison and 
Franklin, who were also boy experimenters ? 
From there he can go on to some of the in- 
teresting, simply written science articles 

Part of Richard's indifference to books is 
due to his failure to find simply written 
books on subjects that interest him. I feel 
certain that once he finds readable articles 
and books that tell him what he 


know and heighten his sense of wonder, a 


wants [to 


fascinating new world will open. 


i Bs. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E.COMPTON & COMPANY ¢ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


.. Unless it is massively and continuously revised 
..UnIeSs it describes the newest revolutions in science... . including even Sputnik 


... Unless it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 


curriculum 


...UNI@SS it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 


interests 
.. UNITeSS, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


...-UNT@SS it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 


documents 
...UNIeSS it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


...Unless, LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 


JT 1) ) VAAN SS SSS SSS 


_—- oe. CN el Mel ieee 


Taide LTT 


The Encyclopedia 


MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 


Aw ana Corporation 
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FEBRUARY COVER 


Education for leadership is the 
theme of this annual special issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. On the cover 
Hilyard John sixth- 


grader, is shown consulting the 


Brown, a 


school library catalog at Kenter 


Canyon Elementary School (see 
the article beginning on page 100 


and the photograph on page 93). 


{LA Bulletin is the official 
American Library 


The 
journal of the 
publishes ma- 


Association and 


terial of general interest to li- 


brarians and those interested in 
the 
opinions 


their 


library world. Its authors’ 
regarded as 


ALA 


should be 


own unless endorse- 


ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 


does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 


brarv Association 


{LA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The 
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Ralph M. Dunbar retired as 
director of the Library Services Branch. Thus 
last month’s article on the twentieth anniversary 


On January 31 


of the Branch was also a salute to its first direc- 
tor on his retirement. This month Helen Luce 
of the LSB staff reports on public library de- 
velopments in the western states under the Li- 
brary Services Act. 

The principal article in the March ALA Bulle- 
tin will be “Highlights of the Midwinter Meet- 
ing.” There will also be an important article by 
Joseph W. Rogers, chief of the Copyright Cata- 
loging Division of the Library of Congress, on 
“Problems of Copyright Law Revision Affecting 
Libraries.” 


* 


The Newbery-Caldecott awards are to be an- 
nounced March 31 this year instead of April 7 
as reported last month. The announcement is to 
be made at the New York office of Frederic G. 
Melcher, donor of the awards. The medals will 
be awarded as usual at a Tuesday evening ban- 
during the Francisco Conference. 
Elizabeth Nesbitt of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology Library School is chairman of the 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee of the 
Children’s Library Association. 


quet an 


* 
The Farmington Plan is being evaluated in 1958, 
the tenth year of its operation, under a $21,000 
grant Library Resources. 


The will be Robert 


Vosper and Robert Talmadge, director and as- 


from the Council on 
principal investigators 
sociate director of the University of Kansas li- 
braries. 

The Plan, a 
cooperative agreement among some sixty Ameri- 
can libraries, is to make sure that at least one 
copy of each new foreign book and pamphlet that 
might be of interest to a research worker in this 
country 


objective of the Farmington 


American library, 
promptly listed in the union catalog at the Li- 
brary of Congress, and made available by inter- 
library loan or photographic reproduction. 


is acquired by an 


* 


“I do think the library is entitled to say to its 
public: This is a great book; this author writes 
like an angel, or like a lunatic; this novel is a 
rich experience, or this one will spatter you with 
filth. I think it would be wholesome if now and 


76 


then I could see posted notices to the effect that 
such and such a book has been thrown into the 
library trash can and that patrons were advised 
to neither buy nor borrow it, not because it 
would corrupt them but because the library had 
so many better things to offer."-—Ward E. Duffy, 
editor of the Hartford Times, at a meeting of the 


Connecticut Library Association. 


+ 


The first annual report of the Council on Library 
Resources is a thoughtful, stimulating analysis 
library 
from its 


problems such as one 
might expect Verner W. 
Clapp. The Southwest Missouri Library Service, 


of present-day 
president, 
a cooperative cataloging project established 
under a grant from the Council, is described in 
this issue by Mrs. Orcena Mahoney. A general 
article on the Council is scheduled for an early 
issue. 
* 


The American Theological Library Association 
plans to revive the Index to Religious Periodical 
Literature, beginning with the year 1957. For 
further information write the editor of the index, 
Lucy W. Markley, at Seabury-Western Theologi- 


cal Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. 
* 


The Rutgers University Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service will inaugurate an advanced train- 
ing program for top-level library administrators 
March 3. Eight librarians will be chosen from 
candidates recommended by the Association of 
Research Libraries for the program. Columbia, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton, and Yale are also participating in the pro- 
gram, which has been subsidized by a $20,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Keyes D. 
Metcalf is in charge of the training program, 
staff members of the Bureau of 
Government Research and the Department of 
Public Administration. 


assisted by 


* 


Awards for Excellence in Librarianship have 
been established at the Institute of Librarianship 
of the University of Ankara through the generos- 
ity of Mrs. Emily Gilfillan Dean, who has been 
librarian of the United States Information Serv- 
ice Library in Ankara for the last nine years. 
These are the first prizes ever to be set up at a 
university in Turkey. It is appropriate that Mrs. 
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GAYLORD BINDERS 


a complete selection in a variety of colors and 
sizes for protecting pamphlets and periodicals, 
temporarily or permanently 


| Desi : Tk 
ES esign, materials and 


PAMPHLET BINDERS workmanship are combined ECONOMY BINDERS 


to give you ease of assem- 
bling and handling, attractive 
appearance, and the dura- 


oe Gite bility librarians have come to sais uneiinl 


expect of all products built to 


J Gaylord standards. 
y For complete information 


SPEEDY BINDERS and price lists, consult your asp nore Guesen 


Gaylord catalog . . . or write 
/ direct. TTA 


CASE BINDERS s MAGAZINE PROTECTIVE 
BINDERS 


_ READERS’ GUIDE BINDERS 
MULTIBINDERS 


BOOKLIST BINDERS 


AME, PESOS 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES [| 


pea 
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Dean’s name should be associated with them. 

During her service at Ankara she worked con- 

The stantly toward the establishment of a library 

school at the university. The Institute of Librar- 

H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. ianship was established through a 1954 grant 
from the Ford Foundation, and ALA has coop- 

offers erated from the beginning in the administration 

of the school. Louis F. Stieg is now serving as 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT director of the Institute. 
SERVICE * 


The first Aurianne Children’s Book Award made 

and by the Children’s Library Association was an- 

nounced on January 28. The award of $200 went 

GENEROUS DISCOUNTS to John and Jean George, husband-and-wife team, 
for their book Dipper of Copper Creek (Dutton, 

on 1956). The prize comes from Miss Augustine 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS Aurianne, a New Orleans s« hool librarian who 
died in 1947. Miss Aurianne’s will provided a 

In ALL BINDINGS fund for several years’ annual awards to writers 

of books for children of 8 to 14 which develop 
humane attitudes toward animal life. Dr. George. 
who is Curator of Mammals at the New York 
Zoological Society, is the author of a number of 
29 WORTHINGTON STREET other animal books, including Bubo, the Great 


SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. Horned Ou !- Vulpes, the Red Fox; and Vision, 
the Mink. All his books are illustrated by his 


wife. 


Catalogs on Request 


WVew 


Martin Alonso 
ENCICLOPEDIA DEL IDIOMA 


A monumental work—more than three times the number of words con- 
tained in the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy. The Spanish language 
of today as used in Spain and throughout the different countries of Latin 
America. Contains etymologies, medieval forms, technical terms. Twelve 
years in preparation. 

Vol. I will appear in February 1958 

Vols. II, III will be published later in the year 

Each volume will be bound and will contain about 200 pp 

1.25 per volume 
2.75 for the 3 vol. set. 


STECHERT-HAEFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 


2 


41 EAST 1OTH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


> 
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SPRING 1958 


olden Books 
1» Goldencraft 


LIBRARY BINDING 


‘ 


Space Stations 


By Willy Ley. How space stations will be 
used for astronomical observations and as 
take-off points for further space travel, and 
how they will be built, launched and main- 
tained in their orbits. Grades 5 up 

List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Beys’ Life Treasury 


Selected by the Editors of Boys’ Life. A 
giant collection of the best stories and 
articles from the official magazine of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Authors include 
William Saroyan, Irving Crump, B. J 
Chute, Bob Mathias, Joe Louis, etc. Grades 
4+ up List $6.65, Net $4.99 


Golden Book of Camping 
and Camp Craft 


By Gordon Lynn. More than 500 illustra- 
tions in color explain everything the camper 
needs to know from necessary equipment to 


building fires. Grades 4 up 
List $3.20, Net $2.39 


Space Pilots 


By Willy Ley. An easy-to-understand ex- 
planation of how the human body acts in 
space and how space pilots will be protected 
against cosmic rays, excessive cold, etc 
Grades 5 up List $2.25, Net $1.69 


The World Is Reund 


Text by Frank Debenham. A World Atlas 
containing over 40 magnificent shadow re- 
lief maps in color, plus historical maps, pic- 
torial maps illustrated with hundreds of 
scenes, and a section on cartography showing 
both ancient and modern instruments. 
Grades 4 up List $8.00, Net $5.99 


Gelder Book 
of Nature Crafts 


By John R. Saunders. Text and beautiful 
color photographs give step-by-step instruc- 
tions on how to follow nature hobbies — 
collecting butterflies, stargazing, making leaf 
skeletons, indoor gardening, etc. Grades 4 up. 

List $3.20, Net $2.39 


Man-Made Satellites 


By Willy Ley. A fascinating up-to-the-min- 
ute book on how satellites are made, launched 
and maintained in their orbits. Grades 5 up. 

List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Giant Golden Book 
of Animals 


By Anne Terry White. A truly beautiful 
book containing over 100 photographs of 
all manner of strange and familiar beasts. 
The brief, informative text is full of inter- 
esting detail. Grades 3 up. 

List $4.25, Net $3.19 


These are only a few of the Giant, Big and Little Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Library Binding. For complete list write to 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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[ r= the partially blind... 
{ the full pleasures of reading! 
& 


THE 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading. With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
ordinary library reading material has been lost 
to them. 

Now, this new reading aid — the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially — 
to read —letters, magazines, newspapers, 

thick novels and textbooks. Two table aoe Py oon 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American Optical 
Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 


moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness . . . no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this op nity to open all your 
library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 
mation at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 
below. 


pPesessese® aa wee ee 
Dept. B 169 


[1 Please send full information on the 
new AO Projection Magnifier. 


Nome 
Title 
Address 


City Zone State 


hee es cee es eee ee ee es os os 
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FREE FOR ALL 


Conference Dates 
| have a suggestion which has the enthusiastic 
endorsement of everyone here who heard it. In 
the December issue on the title page you carry 
the Midwinter Meeting dates. Could you in every 
issue, carry the dates of the next midwinter and 
annual conferences with place and headquarters 
hotel? It could be either on the contents page 
Members. You 


many times we look for those dates through the 


or Memo to have no idea how 
year and how hard they are to find. To people 


at headquarters or to librarians in the head- 
quarters city they are probably unforgettable but 
to the rest of us they are not. Try the idea out 
on some others and see if anyone else thinks it 
would be useful. 

Saran L. WALLACE 

Administrative Assistant in Charge of Public 

Relations and Research 


Minneapolis Public Library 


Miss Wallace's practical suggestion was adopted 


immediately. Beginning this month, conference 


dates and places will be published on the Memo 
to Members page. 

Conference headquarters is usually a civic audi- 
torium or other large meeting place in'the con- 
ference city. A headquarters hotel is designated 
only if it is needed for the larger meetings.—Eb. 


Melcher Scholarship Fund 
When Miss Harriet Leaf announced her resig- 
nation on August 1, 1957, as Director jof Work 
with Children in the Akron Public Library, many 
of the children’s librarians who had worked under 
her during her years in Akron felt that they would 
like to honor Miss Leaf in for her 
contribution to the advancement of children’s li- 
brary work. There seemed to be no doubt that a 
gift to the Melcher Scholarship Fund, in her 
name, would be the most appropriate way to do 
this. 

A gift of $175 represents the contributions of 
a now widely scattered group of former Akron 
children’s librarians. Many of them have gone on 
to supervisory positions of their own where they 


some way 


appreciate more than ever the value of their 
experience and training with Miss Leaf in the 
Akron Public Library. They wish in this way to 
express the personal and professional esteem in 


ONE PIECE adjustabie construction 


that’s quick and 
easy to use/ 


Demco Unifold Book Jacket 
Covers are the “easiest of all’’ to use! 
Simply slip book jacket into Unifold 
cover, spot anchor cover to book jacket, 
and make a single fold. It’s done in an 
instant! And your book jackets will have 
the finest of all protective covers—easy 
to slide books on and off shel ves—saves 
space! You can add one extra book to 
each shelf without crowding! 

Prices? You'll be amazed at the 
low, low price for Demco Unifold Book 
Jacket Covers. In addition to standard 
9”, 12”, 16” adjustable sizes, Demco offers 
money saving intermediate adjustable 
sizes of 8", 10” and 14”. Write today for 
complete information! 


*Crystaljac is tough! 


—needs no space-wasting paper linings 
—needs no reinforcing on edges 


Dewco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. © NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


Dee 
UNIFOLD 


Crystaljac’ 


book jacket 


covers 
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bro-dart’s 


date pocket 


Eliminate separate glueing operations with this 
one-piece Dote Slip and Book Pocket. Library 
name or other information printed on face of 
pocket at no extra charge. 


wide selection of 


book pockets — book cards 


POCKETS . . . THE MOST COMPLETE LINE Long- 
fibred manila stock provides exceptional teor 
resistance. 


BOOK CARDS ... ALL TYPES... 
WEIGHTS . . . COLORS 


A perfect blend of raw materials provides out- 
standing toughness — snap and edge retention. 
Finer finish assures legibility of written or typed 
records. 


Bro Devit wovsms 


88 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 


1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


A COMPLETE LINE of TOP QUALITY 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


BE SURE YOU HAVE OUR CATALOG! 
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which they hold her, as well cs to have a share 
in assuring the future of children’s library work 
with the maintenance of the high standards set by 
Harriet Leaf. 
Jean B. Hunter, head 
Children’s Department 
Willard Library 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Each Melcher Scholarship Fund contribution is 
good news. The Children’s Library Association 
reports that only $8000 more is needed to bring 
the Fund to an amount which will produce a 
$1000 scholarship each year for a student plan- 
ning to train for library service to children.— kb 


Trustee-Librarian Partnership 
The ALA Bulletin for December 1, 1947, carried 


a most laudable article on “Trustees’ Responsi- 
bility in National Planning for Libraries” by 
Gretchen Knief Schenk. I quote a portion of Mrs. 
Schenk’s opening paragraph: “In partnership 
with librarians, trustees can assist materially in 
seeing that the people in each community have 
the very best 
provide for them. No one in the whole com- 
munity can do as well or as skillfully what li- 


library service it is possible to 


brarians and trustees as a team can accomplish” 
(the italics are mine). Ten years have passed 
since this article was ask 
what has been done to encourage such a partner- 
ship? 

It is ironical that public library trustees are 
often 
conferences, only 


written, and I must 


invited to state and national librarians’ 
to arrive and find themselves 
orphans. It is doubly ironical because, in the 
majority of cases, it is ultimately the trustees 
who make it possible for librarians to attend the 
conferences, and frequently vote their expenses; 
then the trustees pay their own way, giving of 
their money and time, and are virtually greeted 
by the convening librarians with—‘“What in the 
world are you doing here?” 

Perhaps this feeling of divorcement may seem 
somewhat exaggerated; but I am certain that it 
reflects the feelings of more than one trustee who 
librarians’ 
conference, at their invitation, and felt 
been left to flit harmlessly about on the periphery 
of the meetings. 

To speak frankly, and as a trustee, I believe li- 


brarians must educate their trustees as to the re- 


has traveled many miles to attend a 


he has 


sponsibilities of trusteeship. Who, other than 


professionally-trained librarians, are qualified to 
do this job? This, in many cases, is a major 
assignment; but it must be done. The assignment 
should start with the smallest libraries and go 
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right up through the activities of the American 
Library Association where collaboration in ad- 
vancing the mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing of librarians and trustees should be sup- 
ported as a major objective. 

During my years of service as a library trustee 
I have found to my dismay that precisely those 
people whom one would expect to know about 
public libraries in reality know very little about 
them. I refer to such people as business and pro- 
fessional men, trade-union officials, members of 
municipal governments, and others who in gen- 
eral may be said to lead and to support. 

This is quite understandable and really for- 
givable, but most unfortunate. It is forgivable 
because grossly insufficient resources have made 
it impossible for many small libraries to do work 
of any genuine value. Because of this they have 
not served to teach the public or their govern- 
ment officials that libraries have a genuine func- 
tion to perform. It is unfortunate because many 
trustees, who have it in their power to promote 
library development, do themselves know little 
about the genuine function of their public li- 
brary. For this ineptness the library profession 
itself must be held in large measure responsible. 

My own introduction to trusteeship was given 
vital and indispensable impetus because keen, 
capable librarians took the time and pains to 
expose me to public library doctrines and ex- 
pounded library ideals. What they did inspired 
me to exercise a trust that has proved one of the 
cherished rewards of voluntary service. 

Mrs. Rooney WaLtace, chairman 
Massachusetts Library Development Committee 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


C,EORGE 


New Recruiting Brochure 


recruiting publication 
“Be a Librarian” is now available in quantity 
“Be a Librarian” is the official recruit- 
ing brochure of the New York Library Associa- 
tion. This attractive 8 by 10 inch pamphlet con- 
tains a number of illustrations which stress the 
diversity of services and specializations found in 
library careers. The text provides a factual ac- 
count of opportunities in librarianship; salaries, 
the employment outlook, qualifications and educa- 
tional requirements. This handsome brochure is 
a must on the library's recruiting literature shelf. 
“Be a Librarian” will be in demand on career 
days in the schools. 

Copies of “Be a Librarian” may be obtained 
from Ann Perry, Buffalo and Erie County Public 
Library, Buffalo 2, N.Y., at the following rates: 
5 copies 50¢, 10 copies $1, 25 copies $2, 50 


The recently published 


amounts. 


GAIN THis muCH 
CATALOGING SPACE 


You can save valuable cataloging 
space and money by using Bro-Dart 
Catalog Cards in light weight... and 
still get durability sufficient to with- 
stand normal library use! 


The quality and durability of a Cata- 
log Card is not determined by its thick- 
ness - but by the stock used in 
manufacture. Bro-Dart's Catalog Cards 
are made from only the very strongest 
white rag clippings. finely compressed 
for exceptional tear strength . . . un- 
matched brightness . . . and extremely 
long life. Supplied in 100%, 75%and 
$0% rag stock. 


BRO-DART stocks a COMPLETE 
LINE of Top Quality Printed 


ALL WEIGHTS - ALL STYLES - ALL COLOKS! 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


a 


88 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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copies $4, 100 copies $8, 1000 copies $80, 2000 
copies $150. 

ANN PERRY 

Buffalo and Erie County 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Public Library 


Books for Asian Students 


The Asia Foundation, a non-political organiza- 
tion founded by private American citizens, sup- 
ports individuals and groups in Asia who are 
working for the attainment of peace, independ- 
ence, personal liberty, and social progress. The 


18 offices in Asia which 
encourage and strengthen these individuals and 


Foundation maintains 


groups in their work. 

In the past two and one-half years the Founda- 
tion’s special project. Books for Asian Students, 
has sent 600,000 selected 
1,200 universities, colleges, libraries, and civic 
Asia. books 


by 700 university and college groups, publishers, 


books to more than 


groups in These were donated 
libraries, and individuals in the United States. 
The great need for books continues as evidenced 


by increasing requests. 


books 


preciated. Items in every category on the uni- 


Contributions of will be greatly ap- 
versity and college level, in good condition, pub- 
lished in 1948 or after, and works by standard 
authors regardless of date, can be sent directly 
to: Books for Asian Students, 21 Drumm St., 
San Francisco }1. Transportation costs from the 
donor to San Francisco and thence to Asia will 
be borne by the Foundation for substantial ship- 
Further 
tions may be had by writing to the address given 


ments. information for such contribu- 
above. 
CARLTON LOWENBERG 
Chief, Book Program 
Books tor 


Asian Students 


Book Exhibits Availabie 


Libraries which would like to display the win- 

ning books in either the 1957 Southern Books 

Competition or the 1957 Midwestern Books Com- 

petition should apply to the undersigned. 
LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON, director 
University of Kentucky Libraries 
Lexington, Ky 
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" Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 


Tailor-made for unassisted use 
in the elementary and junior high grades 


In Britannica Junior there is no compro- 
mise attempt to cover all age levels. Ma- 
terial is selected and written to match the 
interests of boys and girls in the elemen- 
tary and junior high grades. 

Actual tests with children in the class- 
room determined the graphic presenta- 
tion of maps, charts and drawings illustrat- 
ing ‘‘how-it-works’’ or ‘“‘how-to-do-it.”’ 

Experts on child reading habits . . . on 
language difficulty . . . on typography 


and illustration . . . on the various fields 
of learning, and on the modern school 
curriculum, help the editors keep abreast 
of teaching trends. In this way, Britan- 
nica Junior supplements classroom work 
and at the same time encourages self- 
motivated use. 

For information prepared especially for 
educators and librarians, write to the ad- 
dress below, Educational Dept., Room 
3-MC. 
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What a Wonderful Meeting! 









: . Curriculum resource materials 
, ¥ that lead to “Chain Reaction” 
cae fh reading and learning! 


SMALL WONDER that foremost educators and classroom teachers 
who have seen Our Wonderful World have marveled at the way 
these volumes have “caught up with” today’s teaching practices 
and philosophy of education. You, yourself, will be fascinated in 
their unique exploration of the Areas of Man’s Knowledge . . . in 
30 broad educational themes. At first sight you'll see how Our 
Wonderful World broadens the scope of curriculum planning and 
motivates young people to read and read and read —and learn 
and learn and learn. 













YOU'LL SEE how, under the editorial leadership of Doctor 
Herbert S. Zim, the editors of Our Wonderful World offer readers 
a thrilling journey through enticing panoramas of learr’ng . . . 
without the stop signs inherent in traditional alphabetical or 
topical arrangements. 











YOU'LL BE INTRIGUED in the way any initial reference 
among the interwoven themes leads readers to read on ... and on 
... and on. You'll find a “touch of magic” on every page. 







YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED with the profusion, beauty 
and instructiveness of the illustrations — hundreds of them in 
full color — and with the modern easy-to-read format. 







SS 
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YOU’LL BE ESPECIALLY PLEASED to find how easy 


that it is to look up any subject . . . how the 80,000 index entries in 
Volume 18 pinpoint, with cross references, all correlated material 
on any given subject. 










YOU’LL WANT TO HAVE Our Wonderful World as soon 
as possible. The Special School and Library edition, bound in 


belucwed / durable gray buckram: $160.00 (less school and library dis- 


count). Immediate delivery. Write: 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Publishers of | The American Peoples Encyclopedia, 
Our Wonderful World, and The Children’s Hour 



























... when they're introduced to 


“Our Wonderful World” 


A WHOLLY NEW CONCEPT IN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING! 


A Gift 
for the Gifted 


We librarians know the 
challenges, the chores, and 
the pleasures in working with 
the gifted child. And now how 
fortunate we are to have Our 
Wonderful World to help us! 
For in Our Wonderful World 
we find new — brilliantly 
new — sources to draw upon. 


In Our Wonderful World 

librarians and teachers 

find fulfillment of 

a long-felt need 

for a new, stimu- 

q/ lating educational 

approach, intriguing 

not only to the gifted, 

but to all of our young 

people today. 

Our Wonderful World, 

already a vital part of the 

gifted children’s program in 

many fine school systems, re- 

flects the remarkable mind 

of Dr. Herbert S. Zim, its 

editor-in-chief. He is known 

by librarians and teachers as 

a leading educator, author, 
and editor. 


Any library will be a better 
library with Our Wonderful 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. | . World. 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Wants US Woe Rion 


Library Consultant 


Norton H. Gilbert, Director 


Chicago 1, lilinois 





Rutgers University Press 


SPRING LIST - FEBRUARY-JUNE 1958 


THE WIDE WORLD OF JOHN STEINBECK 

By Peter Lisca, February 

WILLIAM FAULKNER: New Orleans Sketches 

By Carvel Collins, February 

PROGRESS IN PSITTACOSIS RESEARCH AND CONTROL 
Edited by F. R. Beaudette, April 

FLOWER CHRONICLES 

By Buckner Hollingsworth, April, Illustrated 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CITIZEN 
ip Tienes’ Dantei Apel, TR oo sn kbc sscncvesanccsccseccecvevees $ 


| MARRY YOU 

Poetry by John Ciardi, April 

PROTECTION IN DIAGNOSTIC RADIOLOGY 
Edited by B. P. Sonnenblick, April 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


By Lucius Wilmerding, March 


THE JERSEY SHORE 


By John T. Cunningham, May, Illustrated 


THE LIFE RECORDS OF JOHN MILTON, Vol. V 
Edited by J. Milton French, May 


WALLACE STEVENS: An Approach to His Poetry and Thought 
By Robert Pack, May 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE EMPIRE STATE 
By Bernard Rubin, May 


DOCUMENTS OF GERMAN HISTORY 


Edited by Louis L. Snyder, May 


THE STUDY OF FUGUE 
By Alfred Mann. May 


SEROLOGICAL AND BIOCHEMICAL COMPARISONS OF PROTEINS 
Edited by William H. Cole, June 


THE FINANCIAL POLICIES OF ALBERT GALLATIN 
By Alexander Balinky, June 


& 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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ow 


do you 


measure an 


encyclopaedia? 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Britannica 


Comparison has made 


the Encyclopaedia Britannica 


the 
**Reference Standard of the World” 


Generations of teachers and librarians have 
used the Encyclopaedia Britannica as a meas- 
uring stick for new and revised editions of 
other encyclopaedias. 

To meet this obligation of leadership, the 
editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica offer 
you the basic “measurements” of their new 
edition. 


Dimension of comprehensiveness 
For every subject taught in today’s high 
schools and colleges there is ample back- 
ground material in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. The index lists 387,534 references to 
the total content of 38 million words, 23,767 
illustrations and 701 maps. 


Dimension of accuracy 

The list of 5,673 contributors is conclusive 
evidence of Britannica's unquestioned au- 
thority. Each is a recognized scholar or ex- 
pert, and 41 are Nobel Prize winners. Articles 
are checked by a permanent editorial staff 
and consultants on the faculties of leading 
colleges and universities throughout the 
world 


Dimension of timeliness 
“Continuous revision” is a term used by 
many encyclopaedias today. Specifically, for 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, this means that 
more than three million words are revised 
every year in a carefully planned program. 
Additional information on living people and 
current developments is covered in the an- 
nual Britannica Book of the Year. 

For specially-prepared information on the 
Encyclopaedia Dritsanica please write to 
Room 73-MC Educational Department in 
care of the address below: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Britannica 


425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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to 
members 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET, sent to the Congress on January 13, includes only 
3,000,000 for the Library Services Act. This is a particularly bitter 
blow, especially in view of the tremendous accomplishments achieved under 

the $5,000,000 appropriation during the first six months of the current 
fiscal year. Everyone has realised, of course, that increased funds for 
defense and missiles would be required and that many domestic programs 
might have to be drastically cut. We hoped, particularly in view of the 
present emphasis upon education, that the Library Services Act would not 
be one of the fatalities; we know now that it is. The ALA will make 
every effort to obtain the full authorization of $7,500,000 believing, 

as we do, that full implementation of the program is more important now 
than ever before. This will be no easy task in view of the current de- 
fense and economic situation. It will, in fact, be extremely difficult. 
We have faced it before - we must do it again. It wiii take hard work, 
more concentrated effort than ever before, but we can be successful if we 
ali work together - and if we start now. We have concrete evidence of 
the progress in rural iibrary development (see articles in this issue) to 
show to the Congress. This must now be presented vividly, objectively, 
and promptly by librarians, trustees, and citizens to each Representative 
and to each Senator. It is up to you to let them know what the Library 
Services Act program means to the country today. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK - two months away as this memo is written! Throughout 
the country, the state committees of librarians have done much hard work. 
The state citizen committees have provided leadership and interest at a 
level not heretofore seen in library service. The National Book Committee 
and the staff for National Library Week have accomplished more than even 
the most optimistic would have thought possible when plans for the Week 
were started. And now, finally, National Library Week and the measure 
of its success come to rest in the individual library and the individual 
community. Every one and every group that has worked on the Week now 
hopes that each library will go ahead with local programs - even though 
the period of time remaining will not allow you to take full advantage 
of planning and work with the state committees. 


As President Morsch pointed out in the January ALA Bulletin, National 


Library Week, in addition to promoting prestige for reading and attract- 
ing wider public attention to library services, offers also an opportu- 
nity for recruiting to the profession and to the membership of ALA. 


ALA plans to publish three pamphlets in connection with National Li- 
brary Week. These pamphlets will deal with the needs and prospects of 


the school library, the public library, and the college and university 
library, and wili interpret library service to audiences concerned 
especially with these types of libraries. Editor for the series is Lester 
Asheim, Dean of the University of Chicago Graduate Library School. Authors 
of the studies are: Miss Mary Gaver (school libraries), Mr. Arthur Parsons 
(public libraries), and Miss Flora Belle Ludington (college and university 
libraries). An announcement concerning distribution and price will be 
made about February 1. 


THE 1958 ALA MIDWINTER MEETING will be reported in the March ALA Bulletin. 
Important matters scheduled to come before the Council include reports 
from the Council Committee on Chapter Alternates, the Council Committee 
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on Membership Participation in Midwinter Meetings, and the ALA Committee 
on Organization. The Constitution and Bylaws Committee will propose cer- 
tain revisions for action by the Council and the Membership Meeting. 

(see the January ALA Bulietin). Action on the appropriation for the Li- 
brary Services Act is also expected. 


THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. has made a grant to ALA to enable the 
Association to explore the feasibility of an extensive research-testing- 
standardization project in the field of library materiais, supplies, 
equipment, and systems, and make recommendations for the initiation and 
maintenance of the project. This study will get under way in the spring 
and will be reported in the ALA Builetin. 


WANTED = NECOMMENDATIONS AND APPLICATIONS. The ALA Executive Board, in its 
approval of the reorganization o Headquarters, has established a new 
position of Deputy Executive Secretary for Management. This can be an in- 
teresting and important position. The talents of a person skilied in ad- 
ministration and management are needed in our expanding Headquarters 
activities. The person holding this position will take over responsibi- 
lities for overall internal management at ALA Headquarters, including es- 
pecially personnel administration, office procedures and systems, buiid- 
ing administration; financial analysis and interpretation, budgetary prep- 
aration and control; planning and management (exciuding program arrange- 
ments) for annual conferences and midwinter meetings, inciuding expecially 
site explorations, contractual and financial arrangements; the direction 
and supervision of the Administrative Services Department and certain 
other departments within ALA Headquarters. The salary range is from 
$11,850 to $15,290. An immediate and interesting part of the work of the 
position will be to help in planning and carrying out the move of Head- 
quarters to a new location within Chicago. 


Since this position is a very important one to the work of the Association, 
am taking this means of announcing its establishment to the members and 

to request your assistance. Applications from individuals interested in 

knowing more about the position will be particularly appreciated, and I 


would welcome your inquiry. Suggestions of likely candidates wiii also 


be greatly appreciated. 


January lo, 1958 David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 


ALA Conferences: San Francisco, July 13-19, 1958; Washington, D.C., 
June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 2-8, 1961. 
Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 





You Get Extra 
Science Coverage in 


THE NEW 1958 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“For the encyclopedia with excellent informa- 
tion, thousands of illustrations, diagrams, charts, 
etc., and the most up-to-date scientific material, 
I choose COLLIER’S.” 


A Prominent College Librarian Writes 


Colliers Collier's 
Tak Encyclo 
atl atl 


——— 
——_.. 
—— 
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ny 


Gives 
LIBRARIANS, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS 


Outstanding Science Coverage 
on such timely topics as: 20 VOLUMES 


COMPLETELY MODERN 
Pages ‘° 


Atomic Science 70 
Chemistry-Physics 609 
Biological Science 686 
Electronics 148 
Mathematics 137 "Space Satellites," “Inventions,” and “Enriching the General 


Meterology-Astronomy 165 Science Curriculum.” 


Write Library Division, COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., for free booklets on 
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LOS ANCELES CITY BOARD OF EPTUCATION 


These Kenter Canyon Elementary School students in Los Angeles are 
discussing science books. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE GIFTED CHILD 


by Mrs. Lituian L. BATCHELOR, supervisor of secondary school libraries for 
the Philadelphia Board of Education, Mrs. Batchelor, who is past president of the 
{merican Association of School Librarians, has edited this special series of articles. 

No problem is of greater national concern today than the education of the gifted. 
Recent events have served to focus wide attention on the subject although leading 
educators have long stressed its importance to all of us. Now, for the first time in 
many years, the identification, development, and utilization of our greatest national 
resource, human talent, is being recognized as a priority item in education. 

The library is in a strategic position to enrich the curriculum and to render 
unique service to the school. Good library facilities are generally considered 
indispensable to the creative teacher working with bright children. 

This spec ial series of articles reveals the contribution the school library is 
making and can make to the education of the academically-talented. Dr. Herminghaus 
contributes an excellent background statement on the nature of the gifted child. 
In his introductory article Dr. Bryan indicates general considerations to be fol- 
lowed in building enriched programs to meet the individual’s needs and society's 
as well. The articles on New Trier and Los Angeles, Kent and Lawrenceville 
describe good programs in action. To these, Miss Clark adds further evidence 


of the school situations she observed throughout the country. It is interesting to 


note that the schools she visited are outstandingly successful in science and mathe- 
matics training, but that they also pride themselves on their excellent library 
facilities. 

It is hoped the material in this issue will prompt more librarians to plan for 
their gifted students, for no work is more needed—or more satisfying. Books are 
truly “the gunpowder of the mind,” and librarians should know how to use them 
to fire the imagination and ambition of bright young people. 





The Gifted Child and the Librarian 


by Earl Herminghaus 


The following background statement on char- 
acteristics and needs of the gifted child was 
made in a paper, “The Library and the Gifted 
Child,” read in 1956 at a conference of the Amer- 
ican Society for Curriculum Development in St. 
Louis. Dr. Herminghaus is Research Consultant 
for the St. Louis Public Schools. 


What Are Gifted Children Like? 


Intellectually-gifted children, when compared 
with children in general, frequently demonstrate 


the following mental characteristics: 


A greater ability to make logical associations 

A longer attention span 

Greater originality in self-expression 

More initiative 

Evidence of the power to generalize to a higher 
degree 

Deeper and more varied interests 

Vocabularly in excess of age level 

Greater degree of inquiring curiosity 

Greater ability to follow relatively complex 
directions 

More reading in more areas for informational 
purposes 

Less patience with routine procedures and 


drill 


Emotionally-gifted children often give evidence 
of these characteristics: 


Greater degree of social adjustment 

Superior mental health 

Greater maturity in character development 

More self-reliance 

Preference for older companions (those of 
their own mental age) 

More critical viewpoint of self and others 

Place greater value on adult approval 


Physically-gifted children tend 


To be slightly heavier, taller, and stronger 
than their age group 

To be better coordinated physically 

To be healthier, well-nourished 

To be relatively free from nervous disorders 

To be more mature physically than their peers 


What Do Gifted Students Need? 


The general needs of gifted children are the 
same as those of all children. It is important to 
remember that gifted children need to be chil- 


94 


dren. Their mental age may be accelerated two, 
three, or more years, but their physical and 
social development, though superior, is usually 
not at all on a par with their mental develop- 
ment, It is this difference, this gap, which ac- 
counts for most of their problems and for the 
needs which are peculiar to them. Among these 
needs are the following: 

1) The need to accept their 
ability. They need to recognize that this ability 


own mental 
carries with it the acceptance of standards of 
achievement that are in proportion to the ability. 
This means that they need learning experiences 
that challenge and direct their mental growth 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Merely 
giving them more of the same will never meet 
this need. 

2) The need to accept others. Because of the 
premium placed by the schools on general intel- 
ligence and the ability to verbalize (qualities 
which they possess to a high degree), gifted chil- 
dren often need to learn to develop value judg 
ments which permit them to accept all persons as 
unique individuals regardless of ability. This is, 
of course, essential to effective citizenship. The 
fulfillment of this need is extremely important 
in determining whether the abilities of the child 
be used later to the benefit or to the 
detriment of society. 

3) The establishment of life-work goals. Be- 
cause gifted children have a wide range of in- 
terests and because they are capable of success 


are to 


in many areas, vocational choice is often very 
difficult for them. 

4) The need for variety of experiences. This 
is, of course, a need that ail children have, for 
developmental purposes, but the gifted child 
often needs direction so that he may have broad 
experiences in many areas rather than specializa- 
tion in just one area of particularly strong in- 
terest. 

5) The need for positive home and family 
relationships. These children need the guidance 
and support of a home environment established 
by parents who understand the nature of the 
child’s ability, who work cooperatively with the 
schools for the benefit of the child. 


How May the Librarian Fit into This Picture? 
This depends, obviously, on the way the li- 
brarian fits into the organizational pattern of the 
(Continued on page 108) 
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THE CHALLENGE 


by J. Ned Bryan 


Dr. Bryan is director of the Academically 
Talented Pupil Project of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He is on leave for the aca- 
demic year 1957-58 from Rutgers University, 


where he is a professor of education. 


The academically-talented, perhaps more than 
any other pupils in the American high school, 
can be challenged to take advantage of the 
rich or potentially rich resources of the school 
library. Such challenges, however, are not in- 
evitable. They must be consciously planned in 
terms of 1) the known characteristics of stu- 
dents having the ability to do academic work 
at a high level, 2) the educational program 
provided, and 3) the expectations of a demo- 
cratic society. In a period beset by critical 
shortages of highly trained manpower, such 
challenges are increasingly important to 
(America’s future. 

Surveys have shown that many of the intel- 
lectually-able youth in America fail to com- 
plete their high-school education and that 
many of those who do graduate have no par- 
ticular plans or desires for furthering their 
education.’ that the 
least satisfactory high-school experiences for 


Surveys also indicate 


such bright students are often based upon 


inadequate academic challenges.? While such 
studies have not demonstrated, nor can it be 


* Theodore Bienenstok, “Why Many Fail to Go to 
College,” The University of the State of New York, 
Bulletin to the Schools, 43:161-62. 

Paul L. Dressel and John M. Grabow, “The Reac- 
tions of Gifted High School study 
conducted at Michigan State University. 


Graduates,” a 


LOS ANCELES CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Hilyard John Brown, a sixth-grader at the Kenter 
Canyon Elementary School, Los Angeles, found 
books on baseball in his school library 


inferred, that a lack of academic challenges is 
the sole or even the major reason for such 
drop-outs, the characteristics of such individ- 
uals make it highly probable that properly 
conceived challenges would induce many of 
them to remain in school. 

In considering challenges which can be pro- 
vided through the high-school library, it must 
be kept in mind that intellectually-able sec- 
ondary-school students are but a part of the 
main stream of American youth. Differences 
in the intellectual capacity of individuals 
within a group identified as academically- 
talented may be marked. Nevertheless, while 
it is recognized that such students must be 
considered as individuals, the academically- 
able can be identified by certain more or less 
common traits. It is these characteristics 
which provide valuable clues to the most de- 
sirable educational patterns and challenges. 

Careful studies and observations have 
shown that academically-talented high-school 
pupils are usually rapid learners, good or- 
ganizers, and skillful thinkers. They are above 
average in their use of vocabulary and in 
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reading skills. They ask relevant questions, 
see relationships, and are good problem solv- 
ers. They are creative, curious, and at times 
quite critical. They have initiative, persever- 
ance, and frequently a wide range of interests. 
They 
stamina and undertake tasks requiring much 
time and energy. They are usually friendly, 
honest, helpful, charitable, and good leaders. 
In general the academically-talented pupil is 
highly verbal, capable of considerable inde- 
pendent study, and able to profit by rather 
specialized educational services. 

The characteristics which distinguish the 
academically-talented as a group suggest tech- 
niques for furthering their educational devel- 
opment. Commonly these are categorized as 
enrichment, homogeneous grouping, or ad- 
vanced placement. All, however, may be sub- 
sumed under the term enrichment. Enrichment 


usually possess considerable physical 


provides experiences and opportunities be- 
yond that offered the average student of the 


same chronological age. Homogeneous group- 
ing and advanced placement are thus but 
specific ways of providing enrichment. Under 


any administrative system, the challenge to 
the academically-talented student should be 
that of enrichment. 

Challenges provided the academically-tal- 
ented through the high-school library must 
also be designed in terms of the expectations 
of American society and the aims of secondary 
education. In addition to goals established for 
the average student, it is expected that the 
intellectually-capable, liberally educated youth 
will use creative approaches to the solution of 
personal and social problems and have the 
knowledge, skills, and insights to insure op- 
timum social change consistent with the high- 
est ethical standards of leadership. 

Each school library with its strengths, its 
weaknesses, and its particular setting poses 
unique problems for providing the most ade- 
quate academic challenges. It is a truism that 
no one set of specific suggestions is adequate 
or even desirable for use in every situation. 
But challenges, even as characteristics, can be 
considered in general terms. 

The library, as an adjunct to the classroom, 
can provide enrichment and suggest special- 
ized techniques. As a repository for literary, 
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historical, scientific, and artistic treasures, it 
can provide an ideal setting for certain inde- 
pendent study. 

{ student may be challenged to find, to 
read, to analyze, to synthesize, to evaluate, and 
to appreciate. The brightest secondary-school 
students more than any others need to find 
information and do other research. They may 
be challenged to use more advanced biblio- 
graphic techniques and to search for and use 
original, rather than secondary, sources. They 
may be challenged to read a textbook more 
effectively, to take better notes, and to make 
better outlines. They may be challenged to 
adapt their reading rate to the material read, 
be it easy, difficult, or unusual. They may be 
challenged to analyze and evaluate propa- 
ganda. They may be challenged to listen to 
music, to see works of art, to create, and to 
enjoy. 

Library 
best, are but a 


services and materials, even the 


very mundane framework 
within which the academically-talented can be 
fired with the ardent zeal which 
the spirit to soar. Of course the mechanics 
of keeping-the-books should not be allowed to 


interfere with full opportunities. Of course the 


will cause 


talented should be given special privileges 
commensurate with their needs and responsi- 
bilities. Of course opportunities should be 
provided for exploration above and beyond 
the immediate problem under investigation. 
Of course the talented should be encouraged 
to search for meaning in every realm of en- 
deavor. But these alone are not enough. 

In the final librarian, the 
teacher, the parent, or the friend who is aware 
of the characteristics of the gifted, cognizant 


analysis the 


of the goals of society, and genuinely inter- 
ested in the individual and his problems—one 
of these will strike fire. It is the interaction 
between individuals which opens up new vis- 
makes the drab come alive. The truly 
imaginative can make the library a place of 
academically-talented 


tas, 
untold riches for the 
who can use its resources so well. The chal- 
lenge is indeed multifold—to society to pro- 
vide the facilities, to the librarian to stimulate 
the talented, and to the student to enlarge the 
horizons of his intellect. For no man knows 


the limit of the human mind. 
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PHILADELPHIA HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLs 


Members of the Science Exploratory Classes at the Philadelphia High School for Girls pursue special 


interests. An aspiring veterinarian, Krisdean 


Voore, stands near her Family 


Tree of the Horse as 


Elsa Hanle and Henrietta Goethe discuss Elsa’s rock collection report. 


— 


AMERICA’S SCHOOL LIBRARIES PROVIDE FOR THE GIFTED 


“As I visited many fine schools interested in 
providing adequately for their gifted students, 
it was evident to me that there is wide accept- 
ance of the belief that the best means of pro- 
viding for such students is through enrich- 
ment. The potential contribution of the school 
library to the enrichment oj learning for the 
gifted is enormous, and the possibilities for 
real service are manifold.” 

So writes Miss Clark of a survey trip, taken 
in 1955 under a Ford Foundation Fellowship, 
visited than eighty 
states. Miss Clark is head of the 


mathematics department at the Philadelphia 


during which she more 


schools in 17 


High School for Girls, a college preparatory 
public high school for selected students which 
is over one hundred years old. 


by E. Kathryn Clark 


At the Horace Mann School in New York City, 
the library is considered to be the center of 
the teaching. The main library houses more 
than 15,000 volumes for a student enrollment 
of approximately 600, and is supplemented by 
a good-sized reference study hall. The Phillips 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire provides 
an atmosphere which so surrounds the 750 


students with opportunity for good reading as 


to be a veritable paradise for potential schol- 


ars. The main library houses approximately 
10,000 volumes plus a number of American 
and foreign newspapers and periodicals. There 
are also separate department libraries, dor- 
mitory libraries, a Latin study with a refer- 
ence library, and the library of old books 


belonging to the two debating societies. The 
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Math Adventurer, annual mathematics publica- 
tion, is edited and written by a student staff. 


administration states: “It is probably true 
that a school is only as good as its faculty; 
certainly, of second importance, at least, is 
its library” (Phillips Exeter Bulletin, Vol. 44, 
No. 4, p. 23). 

Fine libraries are also to be found in public 
schools which provide for the gifted. Walnut 
Hills High School in Cincinnati, has one of 
the most impressive libraries to be found in 
any preparatory school, as does Central High 
School in Philadelphia. In Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, the high school has several libraries 
one for its eighth-grade students, a junior li- 
brary for the ninth- and tenth-grade students, 
and a senior library for the eleventh- and 
twelfth-graders. The John Adams High School 
in Cleveland, has one library for general in- 
formation and another for English and rec- 
reational reading. The Santa Monica High 
School in California, enrolling approximately 
2000 students, has a library of 20,000 vol- 
umes. These few 
seeking to provide for gifted students recog- 


cases indicate that schools 


nize that a good library is important to the 
success of their program. 

The atmosphere of the library should be 
conducive to browsing as well as to study. At 
the University High School in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, two balconies in the library are re- 
served for the use of seniors who are “A” and 
“B” students. At the Hunter College High 
School in New York City, there is a lounge 
in the library. At the Bronx High School of 
Science, the library has a music lounge where 
students listen through earphones to good 
music while they study. Such opportunities 
help to enrich the student’s cultural back- 
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ground and make him more appreciative of 
fine music. 


THE LIBRARY IS A RESOURCE CENTER 


In the many courses designed for the gifted, 
wide reading is emphasized repeatedly. An 
examination of course content and bibliog- 
raphies developed by the Subject Matter Com- 
mittees of the School and College Study of 
Admission with 
that wide reading is expected. The importance 


Advanced Standing reveals 


of a well-equipped school library is obvious. 
At the Evanston Township High School in 
Illinois, a college-level course in European 
History 
twenty books in addition to the regular text, 


requires the use of approximately 


and this to such an extent that many are made 
available in the high 
Brookline, Massachusetts, students 
in advanced seminar courses in Modern Civili- 


multiple copies. At 
school in 


zation and American History are expected to 
read a book a fortnight. A correlated course 
in English, Science, and Social Studies for 
ninth-grade students of high ability at the 
New Trier Township High School in Win- 
netka, Illinois, makes use of “extensive librar- 
ies of reference texts, collateral readings, and 
other library materials.” Circulating such ma- 
terials through the school library is felt to 
have many advantages. 

The emphasis on independent study and 
research also highlights the role of the school 
library. Some schools permit gifted students 
to be released from class to work in the school 
library on special research topics, as is the 
case at the Riverdale School for Girls in New 
York City. In San Diego, it is recognized that 
books are important in stimulating and chal- 
lenging gifted students to work at maximum 


potential. Such students are released to work 


on library assignments in lieu of unnecessary 
drill or routine work. In the science seminar 
at Evanston Township High School, and the 
mathematics seminar for ninth-year gifted 
students at La Cumbre Junior High School in 
Santa Barbara, California, students are ex- 
pected to do research work. In some schools 
enrichment is administered on an individual 
basis in heterogeneous classes. To all such 
activities the well-equipped school library con- 


tributes much. 
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Some schools, in particular those special- 
izing in mathematics and science in New York 
City, have student publications which feature 
research articles by students. At the Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls the resources of 
the school library and the assistance of the 
librarian are of great value in preparing arti- 
cles for the mathematics bulletin. 

Unquestionably, many schools are recog- 
nizing the importance of the school library 
as a resource center. In fact, one high-school 
committee concerned with a program for the 
gifted “specifically requested that there be an 
examination of library facilities and services 
so that 
would be available.” 


maximum research opportunities 


RESEARCH SKILLS ARE TAUGHT 


To make maximum use of library resources, 
even gifted students need training in tech- 
niques of research, the use of the card cata- 
log, various indices, and other reference tools. 
-In Portland, Oregon, “films depicting the 
proper use of the library and reference books,” 
and “work in outlining and organizing of ma- 
terials for research compositions” are a part of 
the ninth-grade orientation unit of the Eng- 
lish-Social Studies course developed for stu- 
dents with exceptional endowment. At the 
Brooklyn High School, the first 
term’s work in English includes training in 


Technical 
use of the card catalog, reference books, and 
general resources of the library. These typical 
approaches to the problem of group training 
at the secondary level involve both teachers 
and librarians. 

The earlier such training is given the better. 
That it can be done even at the elementary- 
school level is evidenced by the successful 
programs in Major Work Classes of Cleve- 
land, and at the Colfax Elementary School in 


Pittsburgh. 


READING GUIDANCE IS NEEDED 


Although gifted students are potentially 
omnivorous readers, they do not always de- 
velop the habit naturally. Some do far too 
little reading. They need encouragement and 
guidance, and are apt to react against read- 

*Summary of the Program for the More Capable 
and Talented Student, Santa Barbara City Schools, 
Department of Child Guidance, 1953, p. 12. 


ing material below their level. An extreme 
instance is the case of a second-grade boy with 
an 1.Q. of 178 who was referred to the school 
psychologist because he was not reading. Ac- 


tually, he was bored with reading materials 
far below his intellectual Like 
other gifted students, he was able to read con- 
siderably beyond his grade level. An experi- 
ment in Hazleton, Pennsylvania, with a junior 
high-school reading group of 20 superior stu- 
dents which met twice a month to discuss their 


level. many 


reading, proved they could benefit from read- 
ing materials above their level. They read such 
The History and Ideals 


The Economy of 


bo« »ks as Neuhaus 
Art; 
Engle 


Chase 

Psychology—Principles 
Applications; Spaeth—At with 
Music; and selections from Toynbee’s War 


of American 
Abundance ; 
and Home 
and Civilization.* In English classes for rapid 
learners at Santa Monica High School, Cali- 
fornia, students read on widely varying levels 


*M. Gregory and W. J. McLaughlin, “Advanced 
Reading for the Bright Child,” Clearing House, XXVI 
(December 1951), p. 203-5 


Evanston Township High School students help 
their librarians. These sophomore English honor 
students are compiling a list of books to be pur- 
chased by their school library. In this project 
they 
viewing media, and bibliographical aids such as 
the Book Review Digest, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Saturday and the New Yorker. 


familiarize themselves with new books, re- 


Review, 
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and consider such questions as “Can you 
change human nature?” for which references 
extend from Oedipus Rex through Darwin and 
Freud to 1984. In San Diego, an interesting 
case reported “concerned a reading program 
for a ninth-grader in which the works of 
Locke, Montaigne, Smith, and other eight- 
eenth-century political philosophers were stud- 
ied and reported on.”* These are but a very 
few of the many schools which have learned 
through direct experience that gifted students 
can read with profit beyond their grade level. 
Ample material of this sort should certainly 
be provided through the school library. 

Recreational reading along lines of special 
interest should be guided and channeled by 
the librarian into individual reading programs 
that stimulate the mind and develop, as the 
student matures, an appreciation of and ap- 
petite for the best in literature. 

Some schools seek to stimulate interest in 
library research by encouraging students to 
pursue their special interests. One gifted girl 
became most enthusiastic when she was urged 


‘Information Regarding Program for Gifted Pupils, 


Instructional Division Circular, San Diego City 


> 


™ hools. p. o. 


to do research in social studies class pertain- 
ing to the history of mathematics. Her en- 
thusiasm would not have been so great had 
the assignment been unrelated to the field of 
mathematics in which she was vitally inter- 
ested. By capitalizing upon and nurturing the 
special interests of gifted students, subsequent 
broadening of interests can be achieved. 
Both school librarians and classroom teach- 
ers are responsible for finding ways of stimu- 
lating students. In Altoona, Pennsylvania, the 
reading interests of gifted children in the ele- 
mentary schools are developed by the presen- 
tation of reviews of new books received in the 
school library. Talks by the school librarian 
to high-school seminars in Floral Park, New 
York, have also proved extremely effective. 


The evidence is clear regarding the school 
library’s contribution to the education of the 
gifted. More 
school library is looked upon as essential to 


The sch« ir »| li- 


a training 


and more the well-equipped 


any program of enrichment. 


brary serves as a resource center, 
center, and a center for reading guidance; it 
is an instructional and motivating force par 


excellence in the education of the gifted. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


AND THE GIFTED 


by Mildred Frary 


Miss Frary is elementary librarian of the 
library section, Los Angeles City Schools. 


Los Angeles has been experimenting with dif- 
ferent programs to discover ways in which the 
needs of mentally-gifted children can be met 
in the elementary schools. In one area of our 
city, children from several schools meet with 
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a special teacher for three hours each week for 
enrichment activities. In another area, a re- 
serve teacher is assigned to one school to work 
with the faculty in preparing projects or ma- 
terials directed towards the gifted in each 
classroom. Other schools are conducting in- 
dividualized interest and reading projects. 
immedi- 


School library service—varied and 
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ately available—has been essential to all types 


of programs. 


books 


supplied to them through a dual service. Cen- 


Children and teachers have library 


tralized libraries are functioning in 141 of 
About 30 librar- 
ies are added each year. In addition, the 8000 


our 400 elementary schools. 


teachers may order classroom collections from 
the main Los 
and exchange them at any time. Six elemen- 


Angeles City Schools Library 


tary librarians from the Library Section ad- 
minister these collections. 

One of these librarians is assigned to the 
gifted program as part of her regular duties. 
She attends meetings of the teachers and su- 
pervisors of the gifted and coordinates their 
This 


curriculum-library coordination is present in 


planning with library materials. same 
the planning for and service to teachers of 
Special Education and Remedial Reading. 
Book selection for gifted children at this 
level is less of a problem now than it was a 
few years ago. Several fields of interest in non- 
fiction which have consistently reappeared in 
their be found in excellent 
titles bridging the gap to junior and senior 


high-school books. 


mathematics and 


requests can now 
Are heology. history of 


language, electricity, and 


chemistry are regularly requested subjects. 
Additional titles in art, music, travel, foreign 
languages, and government still need to be 
written for this age group. 

Informal discussions of books and reading 
between children and librarians have shown 


the children reading and enjoying fiction at 


“It has been 20 to 30 vears since most scien- 
tists in Russia who worked on the space satel- 
lite were in high school. Perhaps the exalted 
place of researchers, scientists, and teachers 
in contemporary Russian society can get a lit- 
tle of the credit, but if the Russian system of 
education and its implications for the future 
throw us into consternation, it should be be- 
cause Russia is spending twice as much of its 
annual income for education today as is the 
United States..—“Hogs, Ax Handles, 
Woodpeckers,” published by the 


Association of School 


and 
American 
Administrators. 


{t the Kenter Canvon Elementary School in Los 
ingeles, a group is using reference material on 


South America. 


their own age level. While they may delve 
into their fathers’ technical books, 
still children and relish the antics of Carolyn 
Haywood’s Eddie and Ellen MacGregor’s Miss 
Pickerell on her reluctant way to Mars. 


they are 


Some activities have proved valuable to 
both the children and the librarians. Informal 
book discussions often bring out facets of a 


child’s personality which formal testing does 


not reveal. By recording the discussions on 
tape, the librarian, the teacher and the coun- 
information. 


selor return to the needed 


We learn where a child is in his reading and 


can 


can go on from there. The child who is being 
pushed beyond his years, the child who is 
rooted to one subject. the child who hasn't 
ail turn up as the discussion 


time to read 


gathers momentum. 
high- 


meet 


their 


clubs. They 


Some schools have, gathered 


index children into library 
for book 


assistants, 


school library 


books. 


turn share their enthusiasm with their class- 


discussions, act as 


and review new They in 
mates. In one school, the upper-grade children 
have become adept at storytelling and reading 
aloud to younger groups. 

gifted 


Continuing evaluations of the pro- 


grams usually point out in one way or an- 
other that success is based on books, libraries, 


and reading guidance unlimited! 





GIFTED STUDENTS ARE STIMULATED 
BY LIBRARY RESOURCES 


Vr. Park is librarian of the Kent School, 
Kent, Connecticut, a private, college prepara- 
tory church school for boys, grades 8-12. 

At the Kent School, work directly related to 
the classroom program makes demands upon 
the library throughout the year. In mathe- 
matics and physics, for example, a wide selec- 
tion of texts and supplementary materials is 
provided for definite assignment and for inci- 
dental reference. 

In many cases multiple copies of books are 
purchased so that the courses are not con- 
fined to a single text. This is especially im- 
portant in physics, where it is difficult to 
find a good high-school text for gifted stu- 
dents and where college texts may be too far 
advanced for regular use. The library refer- 
ence shelf enables special assignments to be 
made in college texts, exposing the students to 
a mature presentation of material. As the year 


progresses, more and more use is made of 


these college texts. 

The story is similar in calculus. A wide 
range of texts is provided, assignments are 
made in them, and the students are encour- 
aged to browse. In this way, they get the habit 
of seeking what they fail to find in one book 
within the pages of another. It is important 
for advanced that one 
author may offer something specially adapted 
to their particular needs, and that this infor- 
mation can be sought out without the aid of 


students to realize 


an instructor. 

Displays have been found most effective 
in stimulating an awareness of science proj- 
ects and the possibility of further exploration 
through the utilization of library resources. 
For example, a recent display of books on 
mathematics centered around the science de- 
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by John G. Park 


partment’s new 160-power Questar telescope, 
establishing in the student’s mind a correla- 
tion between classroom mathematics and as- 
tronomy. Similarly in biology a display show- 
ing the microscope, slides, penicillin culture, 
teaching models of the human brain, and the 
“anatomical” cat gave impetus to the use of 
new biology reference sources and journals. 
The library offers a wide range of writings 
that expand the boundaries of the regular 
courses and lead into new and fascinating 
fields. The periodical collection, with such 
publications as Scientific American, Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, Nucleonics, Electron- 
ics, and Journal of the Chemical 
Society, allows the gifted student to explore 


{merican 


on his own. 

In the English program, twelfth-grade stu- 
dents have a choice of eight seminar courses 
during the second semester, and the intensive 
studies of various fields in small sections of 
four to eight students call for the use of the 
reserve collection for multiple copies of vari- 
ous related texts. Students competing for hon- 
ors standing take oral tests which require 
covered in 
courses but available in the The 
Blodgett collection of more than two hundred 
eighteenth-century first 
to the gifted student who can handle such 
Dictionary, Chester- 


familiarity with material not 


library. 
editions is available 
treasures as Johnson’s 
field’s Letters, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and 
Richardson’s Clarissa. 

The courses in Contemporary History and 
United States History have similar projects 
and in these areas the library has been very 
fortunate in the displays that it has been able 
to have through the cooperation of nearby 
university libraries. A microfilm reader and a 
map collection are both invaluable aids to 
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reference and orientation in these fields. 

\ few years ago the library opened the 
“Book Cafeteria.” Starting with one rack of 
carefully selected paperback titles, the “Cafe- 
teria” has grown rapidly. Today it serves as 
a source of the latest titles appearing in this 
medium, but also an invaluable source of 
enrichment for the collections being started 
by young bibliophiles. The titles cover a wide 
range of subjects and many are selected for 
their direct correlation with classroom work. 
The gifted student here finds a wealth of ex- 
citing information extending his horizons and 
beckoning to new and unexplored fields. 

Extra-curricalar clubs such as science and 
debating offer opportunities to the gifted stu- 
dent, and the activities of these organizations 
draw heavily upon library resources. The 
scholastic association, the Guild, requires that 
ear h member present a paper once every two 
weeks. This may be a piece of original study 
supported by research, interviews, and data 
collected by the boy himself. After presenta- 
tion, the writer must submit to a thirty-minute 
period of questioning by students and faculty 
members of the Guild. 

It is not easy to pin down the factors that 
stimulate students, but two of them certainly 
are curiosity and self-confidence, and the li- 
brary at the Kent School is attempting to 
develop both of these qualities. 


“Special attention to the gifted? Yes, and there 
are many ways to achieve it. All require money 
and more flexible facilities, but we can do it 
if we have the support. We need not have a 
separate system or a x hool across town for 
the elite in order to give a talented child a 
chance to achieve his best. Public education 
isn't content to select a winner; it is a process 
to help each child—the backward one. the av- 
erage one, the superior one—to make the very 
most out of himself now and for whatever days 
are to come.”’—“Hogs, Ax Handles, and 


\ oodpe kers.” 


This poem and a booklet of cartoons 
illustrating it were concocted 

by two Kent School students 

to emphasize student interest in the library. 


At Kent Everybody Reads 


People read for hours and hours, 
People read while taking their showers, 
People read on athletic fields, 

People read while running to meals. 


People read to make hours go faster, 
People read to get drag with a master, 
People read to scoff at the masses, 
People read while sleeping in classes. 


Some at ignorance rumble and snort, 

Some just don’t go out for a sport. 

People read while changing their 
sheets, 

People study old Shelley and Keats. 


People read while calisthenically slav- 


ing, 

Even people read while they're shav- 
ing. 

There are those who read ‘to be filled 
with veracity, 

4nd those who desire to work to ca- 


pacity. 


{ll these people flock to the library, 

For seconds and minutes and hours 
they tarry, 

Coming from classrooms and crannies 
and nooks. 

Immersed in the world of their favorite 


books. 


Folklore and novels and tales by the 
shelfful, 

Textbooks and histories that always 
prove helpful; 

The library's worth, to the whole world 
we'll shout it, 

Everyone here is just crazy about it! 





NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP HICH sc Hoot 


tudents at New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, read for their Great Books course. 


GREAT BOOKS COURSE SENDS STUDENTS TO THE LIBRARY 


by Lionel Lightner and Robert H. Carpenter 


Ur. Lichtner was the originator of the Great 
Books course at New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, described in this 


article. Mr. Carpenter, who is head of the 


English Department, also serves as Dean of 


the Faculty at New Trier. 


Most librarians and English teachers like to 
think of the library as a place where intellec- 
tually-curious and enthusiastic students go of 
their own accord to search out significant 
books dealing with questions of concern to 
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them. In more practical moments, it is recog- 
nized that a necessary step toward this desir- 
able goal is directed work in the use of library 
facilities. Gifted students become bored with 
drill routines, but respond to exacting assign- 
ments worth their efforts. The library must. 
therefore, become a place well understood 
from a number of specific assignments and 
well respected for providing significant an- 
swers. 

At New Trier Township High School one 
means of guiding students in these two direc- 
tions has been the Great Books course pat- 
terned after the original adult program, using 
books, offered to a 


group of seniors each year. Besides requiring 


some of the same and 
a definite amount of searching in the library, 
the course has attempted the more imagina- 
tive task of stirring up the students’ thinking 
of their own 


so that they go to the library 
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volition to seek out additional readings. 
The 


teachers who set up the course was that most 


fundamental idea in the minds of 
of the material offered to high-school students 
was too easy for capable students. As Profes- 
sor Whitehead said in The Aims of Education, 
“If it were easy, the book ought to be burned. 
for it 
Books course, teachers set out to find difficult 


cannot be educational.” In our Great 
and inspiring literature for students of un- 


usual ability. Incidentally. their discoveries 
have since affected the choice of literature in 
other groups as well. 

The course is run as a colloquium with two 
teachers who require students to write a 
weekly paper in class on an assigned topic 
touching on a specific book. Later the group 
meets for a one and three-quarter hour dis- 
cussion. The teachers try to give the impres- 
sion that they are not teachers but discussion 
The that book 
will be discussed in much the same way; that 
is. the class will attempt first to come to terms 
to find out 


says about the subject; next, the class will try 


leaders. students know each 


with the author to try what he 


to determine the significance of his views: 


finally. they will discuss the truth of his find- 
ings. In all of the discussion the leaders at- 
tempt to use a Socratic method of questioning. 
They keep the discussion as lively as possible 
by turning from one student to another to 
comment on the accuracy, significance, ot 
truth of what has been said. 

The weekly composition is. of course, an 
important part of the proceedings. The teach- 
ers are interested primarily in a simple state- 
ment of a point of view. One type of question 
requires that the student grasp the idea of the 
whole book; the other kind requires that the 
student analyze some closely written page, giv- 
ing the arguments and propositions presented 
by the author in developing some single spe- 
cific point. 

After reading Plato’s 
and the Des laration of Independence, the stu- 


{pology and Crito 


dents might be asked to write on the general 
question, “Would Socrates have signed the 
Declaration of Independence _ F ra specific 


question, the students might be asked to read 


Aristotle’s selections on Politics and then ad- 
dress their remarks to the question, “How 
does Aristotle defend slavery 


, 


?” The question 


to be discussed is assigned to the class early in 
the week. In answering questions the students 
books 


advance as much as they like. 


may use their and may prepare in 
At this point, the teacher may suggest other 
texts bearing on the problem. Here the student 
who has been required through his first three 
years of high school to do some “digging” in 
the library will remember that the resources 
of a well-stox ked library can provide supple- 
about the 
question. The teacher and the librarian can 
be of | 


assistance to gifted students by 
refraining work for them: 
they 


student to use his 
own wits and not depend upon the staff to 
In this gifted students 


use their 


mentary information and ideas 
great 
from doing the 
must encourage the 
do the research. way 


learn to own resources as well as 
those of the library to search out pertinent 
statements. 

The course was originally designed to stress 
the arts of 


speaking, with emphasis rather evenly dis- 


reading. writing. listening, and 
tributed among the four. The original heavy 


emphasis on expository material has been 
lightened to allow more room for imaginative 
prose and poetry, but the conviction remains 
that better thinking habits are developed by 
reading difficult expository books and stating 


Again. 


the development of the gifted student’s grasp 


one’s own views of the material read. 


of ideas and power to express his own views 
is enhanced by repeated visits to the library 
himself of the other 
writers who have dealt with topics similar to 


to avail resources of 
the question he is examining. 

In summary, gifted students need some spe- 
cific required assignments in library research. 
but these should not be carried to the point of 
becoming dull routine. Gifted students need 
and to 


to read difhcult expository material 


express their own views on such materials. 


They 
search with encouragement and guidance from 
They 


and 


need to be made to do their own re- 


librarians and teachers. need to have 


their imagination fired their curiosity 


aroused by lively disc ussions of significant 
that 


curiosity will impel them to go to the library 


literary materials so their intellectual 
for additional material. We believe that our 
Great Books course is one means of accom- 


plishing these purposes in a secondary school. 
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HONORS IN HISTORY REQUIRE LIBRARY USE 


by Gerrish Thurber 


Ur. Thurber is librarian of the Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N.Y., a non-sectarian 
school for 


private preparatory boys aged 


12-18. 


“If the school course in history is to be in 
any sense preparatory as well as terminal, if 
it is to serve as the starting point of fruitful 
college work in social studies, it must do 
more than discipline; it must suggest un- 
charted seas of knowledge and fill students 
with the desire to explore on their own initia- 
tive. If a student is to become a ‘self-starter’ 
so far as his education in college is concerned, 
he must be given practice in independent 
learning at school. It is important to give the 
able boy his head, writes one school history 
teacher, ‘and let him kick out at the walls of 
his talents’.” 

At the Lawrenceville School a senior honors 
course in United States History is an example 
of advanced work which requires extensive 
participation by the school library. The object 
is to train a selected group of students in 
independent learning through the organization 
of a paper involving the use of a wide range 
of research materials. Papers vary in length 
from 6000 to 15,000 words, and preparation 
is carried on for several months, in addition 
to the required history classes. 

Early in the year this group meets in the 
library with their instructor and the librarian 
for a brief review of general bibliographi- 
cal tools and an introduction to specialized 
sources of information in United States his- 
tory. Subsequently each student compiles an 
evaluative bibliography of books in a general 
area of interest to him, basing his evaluations 


*General Education in School and College; A 
Committee Report by Members of the Faculties of 
Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, 
and Yale (Harvard Univ. Pr., 1952), p. 73. 
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on whatever critical comments he can assem- 
ble. 

When the topics for the papers have been 
settled with the instructor, the librarian takes 
continuing cognizance of special needs which 
may arise. Sometimes a difficulty is resolved 
by suggestions for a more exhaustive search 
already in the library; at 


among materials 


other times the identification and purchase of 


new material is necessary or, in some in- 
stances, students are given permission to use 
the Princeton University Library, which is 
near at hand and cordial to its neighbors. 

Special reserve shelves are maintained for 
basic material in demand by students, and use 
is made of the Lawrenceville School library's 
unusual » large collection of bound periodi- 
cals, 

A fund which was given to encourage this 
type of course provides the means of pur- 
chasing essential new books and also supports 
the award of three book prizes for the best 
papers. A faculty jury chooses papers for con- 
sideration by an outside judge, who in turn 
names three winners to be honored at com- 


The book 


jointly by the instructor and the librarian, 


mencement. prizes are selected 
with careful consideration of the interests and 
capacity 
nings for personal libraries have materialized 


of each winner. Handsome begin- 


in this way. 

A sampling of titles of papers written in 
recent years gives some notion of the nature 
and scope of these papers: Thomas Jefferson 
and the Classical Revival in Archi- 
the Italians, the Conflict, 
V ove- 


{merican 
tecture: Versailles 
Wilson; The Garvey 
ment; The Origin of the Damnyankee. 


and Woodrou 


Copies of these research papers are kept on 
permanent file in the library. To succeeding 
classes they show the possibilities for explor- 
ing on one’s own initiative and of stretching 
one’s talents to turn potential excellence into 
tangible achievement. 
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LIBRARY MATERIALS FOR THE GIFTED 


by Mrs. Gladys K. Gearhart and Richard L. Foster 


Mrs. Gearhart is librarian of San Rafael High 
School, California; Mr. Foster is assistant su- 
perintendent of the Marin County, California, 


public S¢ hools. 


The school library in a program for the gifted 
must contain a wide variety of all kinds of ma- 
terials selected with knowledge of the inter- 
ests, needs, and possibilities for growth of 
this group of students. These materials will in- 
clude not only books, magazines, pamphlets, 
tape recordings, and records, which will de- 
velop and expand interests and enrich the 
existing collection, but also a resource file 
of business, labor and professional leaders in 
the community—persons who are able to chal- 
lenge and inspire these gifted children. 
Standard evaluation aids in the selection of 
materials for children and young people will 
first be used—the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and the Children’s Catalog 
of the H. W. Wilson Company; the 


Book Collections for elementary, junior, and 


Basic 


senior high-school libraries published by the 
(American Library Association; the Booklist 
and Top of the News (“Recent Adult Books 
for Young People”) for current books. 

A student’s love of learning may grow by 
using certain books from annotated lists in 
special fields, such as Hiliary J. Deason’s An 
Inexpensive Science Library which lists paper- 
books on various subjects. 


bound science 


Many 
Deason’s Traveling High School Science Li- 


readers may already have used Mr. 
brary of two hundred books, also issued by 
Association for the Advance- 
and the National Science 
Foundation (1515 Massachusetts Ave. N.W.., 
Washington 5, D.C. Bibliography of books in- 
cluded, 25 cents). 

Among the lists of books international in 
flavor are: Latin America in Books for Boys 
and Girls, published by the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America (132 E. 74th Street, New 
York 21, 1956, 25 cents} ; Books Help to Build 
International Understanding, revised in 1956, 
issued free from the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C.; the new Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of Books, Films, Film Slides, Records 
and Exhibitions about Asia published by the 
U. S. 


the American 


ment of Science 


National Commission for Unesco (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.. 
25 cents}. 

The world’s need for understanding other 
people and how they solve their problems 


Govern- 


leads to lists which will help supply sources 
for broad reading, so that stereotypes of races 
can be examined and a global consciousness 
developed. Useful in this area are Reading 
Ladders jor Human Relations, revised and en- 
larged by Margaret Heaton and Helen Lewis 
in 1955 (American Council on Education, 
$1.75) and Augusta Baker's Books about 
Vegro Life for Children (New York Public 
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Library, 1957, 20 Another valuable 
tool to sensitize readers to relationships and 
differences in their own and other environ- 
ments is Books Are Bridges, a list compiled by 
American Friends Service Committee and 
Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’Rith (515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 1957, 25 
cents). 

Bibliography of Mathematics for Secondary 


cents). 


Libraries was prepared by Roberta and Louise 


A CHALLENGE FOR THE 


excerpts Hitary J. 
Deason. director of the science library pro- 


from an article by 
{ssociation for the 

The traveling li- 
braries referred to consist of 200 books, di- 
vided 


subject in science. Eleven complete sets were 


gram of the American 


{dvancement of Science. 


into 8 units of 25, each unit on a 
circulated during the first year of the pro- 
used for demonstra- 
at the ALA con- 


ference in Kansas City, among other places 


gram and a twelfth set, 
fion purposes, was on vieu 
Inquiries concerning the Libraries should be 
addressed to Mr. Deason at the 
{ssociation for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
Bs 


{merican 


The Traveling High School Science Library 


is administered by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science with the fi- 
nancial support of the National Science Foun- 
dation. The effectiveness of the program was 
revealed by evaluation questionnaires com- 
pleted by 77 per cent of the students at 59 
of the 104 program schools during 1956-57. 
and frum information supplied by the science 
and mathematics teachers and librarians at 
those schools. The availability for recreational 
and collateral reading of attractive, authorita- 
tive, and well-written books on scientific and 
mathematical topics, and books about scien- 
tists 


students who availed themselves of the oppor- 


and mathematicians, stimulated those 
tunity. Their perspectives were broadened and 
their interest deepened. Two special summer 
programs for selected groups of high-school 
students have also used the Traveling Science 
Library. 

Although the 200 books in the Traveling 
High School Science Library were selected 
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Rosenbaum, and is available free from Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
Publications of the national associations of 
teachers of mathematics, of social studies, and 
of English are usually realistic in approach 
and content. 

An inspired 1956 library workshop publi- 
cation is An Enriched Reading Program for 
the Gifted Student (University of San Fran- 


cisco. $1.50) . 


SCIENTIFICALLY TALENTED 


principally for the bright senior high-school 
student, who is the most likely scientific po- 
of the books can be used by 


tential. many 


much younger persons. As an experiment, the 


Traveling Science Library was made available 
Washington, a 


school having a comparatively 


to the Hebrew Academy in 
preparatory 
small total enrollment in grades one to ten, 
thus permitting small classes and individual 
counseling and guidance. The able services 
of a school librarian and an understanding 
science teacher resulted in a rather remarkable 
use of the science library, by students from 
the fourth grade upward. Since few of the 
books are “junior books” and none of these 
were written for a grade-school reader, this 
result is remarkable. It proved that a bright 
student under proper stimulation and guidance 
will read anything that interests him, and that 
a difficult book is often a challenge that sharp- 


ens his initiative. 


THE GIFTED CHILD AND THE LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 94) 


S¢ hool 
tion. Where there is close coordination between 
the classroom and the library. the librarian not 


only knows curriculum plans but also acts as 


and on the type of program in opera- 


consultant pr resource person in the carrying out 
of those plans. Vaterials gifted 
children, either as individuals or as members of 
a so-called homogeneous group, often tax the 
resources of the school librarian, and she may 
have to refer them to adult and college libraries. 
{ working knowledge of the community's re- 
sources is essential. This providing of informa- 


required by 


tional material is the most obvious aspect of the 
job. 
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“Comic 
Books... 
that’s 
kid 


It’s easy to see why 

comic books fall by 

the wayside when “‘age- 
conscious” teen-agers discover how 
much more excitement there is in F & W’s 
popular books for young readers. They 
really go for the fast-moving plots, 
authentic backgrounds, and true-to-life 
characters that are in every one of these 
lively stories. Choose from five new 

books ... each a new high in reading fun! 


THREE STARS FOR STAR ISLAND 


(The Third in this fine series). 
by MARJORY HALL 

Illustrated by Jere McMahon 
In her first summer as director 
of Camp Star Island, Carolyn 
Winthrop enjoys new experi- 
ences but faces the problem ol 
a bankrupt camp. How her 
friend, Ken, and her entire 
family rally to her aid makes 
an exciting, warm-hearted story 
which is sure to attract readers 
to the Star Island series 


THE PARIS HAT 


by MARY CUNNINGHAM. Cathy 
knew that to begin a career in 
ballet would force her to give 
up her family responsibilities 
Could she do it and still be 
honest with herself? The arrival 
of a mysterious Paris chapeau, 
a hidden letter, and a strange 
prowler post pone her decision 
As the story races to its thrill- 
ing climax, Cathy solves the 
mystery of the hat and the 
prowler and resolves her career 
question as well 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


TREASURE IN THE VALLEY 


By Lors SNELLING When two d ring 
boys, Joe Prynne and Tip, encoun- 
ter prying strangers on the boys’ 
newly inherited property in the 
Ozarks, there's high adventure in 
the course of this exciting tale. Of 
course, the possibility of a buried 
treasure lies behind the run-ins 
and the boys have a curious map 
on their side. 


MYSTERY AT DEER HILL 


by VIRGINIA FRANCES VOIGHT, illus- 
trated by Lucille Wallace. For April, 
a big-city girl, a vacation in the 
Maine woods was a frightening af- 
fair, until she met Sally and Kent 
Oliver and through them learned 
to appreciate the wonders of na- 
ture. Witnessing an incident of 
deer poaching, April finds herself 
in a dangerous situation and it 
takes all her new-won confidence 
to bring her safely through 


MUSIC FOR MELANIE 


by HELEN REYNCLDS (author of 
“Koren Presents" and “We Chased 
a Rainbow"). illustrated by Doris 
Stolberg. With only a few days re- 
maining before her examination for 
the music conservatory, Melanie 
and her brother are forced by a 
family emergency to leave home 
On the trip an accident leaves them 
stranded on an apparently deserted 
island. A_ thrilling modern-day 
Robinson Crusoe story, but Mel- 
anie surprisingly puts her musical 
talents to excellent use 


All books published in April, $2.95 each. 


153 EB 24th S 
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ye SOUTH OF CAPE HORN Written and Illustrated by 
Armstrong Sperry. For the first time the exciting true 
story of one of America’s first explorers, Captain Nathaniel 
Palmer, the man who gave his name to Palmer Peninsula 
in the Antarctic. Ages 12 and up. March 17. $2.95 


ye THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER By Neil H. Swanson and 
Anne Sherbourne Swanson. Ililus- 
trated by Norman Guthrie Rudolph. 
The thrilling story of Lex Landon 
who lived the words of our national 
anthem. Based on little-known facts, 
the book vividly portrays the fierce 
Battle of Baltimore and the events 
that led to the writing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Ages /2 
and up. April 1. $2.95 


Ww SILVER 
HEELS By Caroline Christie. lilustrated 
by George Wilde. A fascinating story 
about an Indian boy’s eagerness to own 
a pony named Silver Heels. He and the 
pony meet with exciting adventures 
against the spectacular background of 
Glacier National Park. Ages 8 to 10. 
March 3. $2.95 


ye THE YEAR WHEN 
STARDUST FELL By Raymond F. Jones. The latest title 
in Winston's famous Science Fiction series. This absorbing 
thriller tells what happens when a mysterious “fall-out” 
completely paralyzes civilization, reducing man to a primitive 
state. Science fiction at its exciting best, com- 
bined with absorbing drama that shows how 
human nature might ultimately triumph over 
catastrophe. Ages 12 and up. March 17. $2.00 


~_ . 
WINSTON THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. + Philadelphia & Toronto 
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NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 
WEEK 


... at this eleventh hour 


by Len Arnold 


Staff Liaison, 


ALA Committee 


On National Library Week 


As National Library Week draws near, the at- 
tention of men, women, and children through- 
out the United States is being drawn 


before 


Publishers’ W eekly calls it “the biggest read- 


as never 
to reading and to libraries. 


ing promotion ever started”; the Associated 
Press has told millions that it 
trick in reaching for your attention through 
church, club, radio, and the like.” 


“won't miss a 


The campaign reaches its climax during the 
week of March 16-22. What happens in this 
period . . . and afterwards . . . is largely up 
to librarians. 

Up to now, non-librarians have necessarily 
taken the lead in a joint endeavor which—for 
coordinated many resources of 
industry with the 


work of hundreds of influential citizens whose 


the first time 
the vast communications 
initiative and energies multiply many times 
the National Book Committee’s $100,000 pro- 
motional budget. Leaders in the library pro- 
fession have helped to guide the program and 
have participated in its state-by-state organiza- 
tion. 

Now the command passes to each individual 
librarian in every type of library and every 
kind of community. For it is only the librarian 
who can make “Wake Up and Read” mean- 
ingful wherever Americans study, work, 
stride, or toddle. 

“For a 


Better- 


Emphasis in the program 


BOB CORDON 


Friends of the Denver Public Library arrange an 
exhibit for a Library W eek program. Mrs. Allegra 
Saunders, member of the Library Commission of 
the public library, is holding the two books; with 
Mrs. Alex B. Holland of the Board of 
Directors of the Friends group and James Davis, 
Adult Division of the 


her are 


librarian in the Young 


Library 


Read, Better-Informed 
reading of all kinds, everywhere—but it is 
climaxed by National Library Week for the 
excellent that to 
and “library” are 


America” is on good 


reason most Americans, 
like 


eggs. This is so even in places where there is 
little reading and no library. 


“reading” ham-and- 


This genuine identification is not with just 
any library 
“know” 


it is with the library 
if only 


people 
from the outside . . . the 
library in our schoof or college, in our plant 
or institution the public library in our 
town. 

Indeed, as the National Library Week pro- 
motional crescendo mounts, as the call to the 
printed word increases in newspapers and 
magazines, on TV and radio—the focus is 
sharpened on “our” library. 

To a thoughtful librarian, therefore, slogans 
and cries . . . committees and handbooks . . . 
posters and leaflets and proclamations from 
high places . . . all the promotion and pub- 
licity are acceptable only as building up to 





the real thing. And what is that? It is the 
way the librarian translates exhortation into 
communication in terms of a certain group 
of people who call a particular library “ours.” 

This is the time for each librarian to sit 
quietly away from the hue and hubbub and 
answer “What can 
best be done in this library to take advantage 
of all the attention being brought to it by the 
National Library Week program? What needs 


telling here about reading and other library 


some essential questions: 


services? Which are the more important needs 
for growth of this library to be stressed? 
What have we been doing—and not doing- 
which creates the community atmosphere in 
which telling and stressing must be projected ? 
At this eleventh hour, a librarian who has 
been active in planning events and programs 
in his community has thought through these 
and similar questions, but even so, careful 
recapitulation is called for to avoid falling into 
some attractive pattern just for pattern’s sake. 
Does the pattern really fit the situation in this 
particular library . . . for these certain people 
... for this community ? 
The librarian in a large metropolitan cen- 
library includes a con- 


ter whose program 


tinuous public relations activity needs to make 


certain that in integrating National Library 
Week the effective 


being taken to advance the most meaningful 


events, most means are 
endeavors. 

The librarian in a medium-sized town or 
small community in a school, college, 
business establishment, or institution . . . 
has looked to the state committee on National 
Week for guidance and to the state 


for assistance. musi come to 


who 


Library 
library 
grips with the same problem of selection for 


agency 


effectiveness. 
In most areas, the two state committees 
one of librarians, the other of prominent citi- 
zens including librarians—have helped in gen- 
eral planning, alerting civic organizations to 
cooperate, obtaining governors’ proclamations, 
channeling ideas and materials to librarians, 
stimulating organization of local citizens com- 
mittees. State library extension agencies have 
frequently been principal sources of informa- 
tion and materials for smaller public libraries. 
librarian 


But right now, every must go 


it alone as the pace quickens and the national 
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In Wicomico County, Maryland, a Speakers Bu- 
reau has been organized for National Library 
Week. The board of trustees of the county library 
is assuming the responsibility for the Bureau. 


Here Mrs. Lucile Horsley, 


Wicomico County Free Library, is shown going 


librarian of the 


over the cards made out for civic and service or- 
ganizations in the county with Charles H. Clark, 
a dairyman of the 
Library Week Citizens Committee. 


who is a member Vational 


publicity increases to carry through National 
Library Week. He 


all the materials those which best fit the pro- 


must select from among 


gram in “our” library; enlist the support of 
the civic organization best suited for the job 
in “our” town; talk it over with the editors 
and commentators most influential with “our” 
people. 

There is no lack of ideas, guidance, and 
suggestions for a vigorous National Library 
Week program related as directly to the com- 
as are good library services them- 
Recent of the ALA Bulletin, 
Library Journal, Wilson Library Bulletin, and 


other library periodicals have devoted many 


munity 


selves. issues 


pages to just such information. 

As for materials: There are those you will 
prefer to improvise, “tailor-made,” and those 
available from your state library extension 
agency on local subjects. Promotion materials 
for National Library Week are all obtainable 
in one place. Send your order with $5 for the 
complete kit directly to National Library 
Week, 24 West 40th St.. New York 18. A 
partial list of contents of the promotion kit 
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appears on page 15 of the January ALA Bulle- 
tin, 

To many librarians and library trustees, 
there is a high note of rededication about 
National Library Week and what it 


for. Rededication is being carried out, literally, 


stands 


by Junior Chambers of Commerce in hundreds 
of communities on Wednesday, March 19, as 
a feature of the Jaycees “Operation Library” 
participation in National Library Week. The 
ceremonies stem from dedication of a 
library at West Memphis, Arkansas, 
“Operation Library” 


new 

where 
world- 
initi- 


now grown to 


wide proportions—was conceived and 
ated. If this idea appeals to you and there is 
no Junior Chamber in your community, an- 
other service organization, your library trus- 
tees, or a special citizens committee could 
take up the idea of rededicating the public 
faculty could do this 


employees in a busi- 


library. Students and 
in ss hools and colleges; 
ness establishment; staff members in a hospital 
or other institution. 

To librarians and friends of libraries, there 
must come a feeling of rededication at this 
time when so much is being done to open a 
new era of interest in reading and in libraries. 
This is perhaps made more poignant since 


National Library Week comes as study. schol- 


MA ae Ug es2 ae 


Official National Library Week poster 


arship, and the acquisition of knowledge are 
seen in a new light by a whole people ‘ 
who would like to keep whole. If this people 
are a bit late in their perception, can the li- 
brarian do less than help them to catch up? 


i 
INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of 


Illinois Library School and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 39 public 
libraries which are known to constitute a rep- 
resentative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25.000 (1950) popu- 


lation. In each case the index value is the 


QuarTerRLy Index Vawt 


ES FOR A SAMPLE OF 
1956 To Date (Corresponpinc QuarRTER oF 1939 


median of the 39 libraries’ percentages found 
when their current circulation figure is divided 
by their own circulation figures for 1939 (or 
the corresponding quarter of 1939). For fur- 
334-35 of the 


ther information see pages 


November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


39 American Pusiic Lipraries 


100) 


1956 1957 


Oct.- 
Dec. 


Jan.- 
Mar. 


Apr July- Oct.- 
Sept Dec. 


July- 


Sept. 


Apr. 


June June 


Index Value ; Sa 91 113 102 106 119 
Per Cent Juvenile .. 4 54 51 : 45 
Per Cent Adult Fiction ..... : 5 32 2: 24 ’ 32 
Per Cent Adult Non-Fiction .... 27 ‘ 24 2: 25 23 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 33-39 libraries, since not all 39 libraries are 
able to supply all the needed data. 
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New Gooks Prom Abiagdon | 


February 10: 


OUR FAMILY WORSHIPS AT HOME 
Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard $2.50 
49 devotion-discussions for families with children over 9. 


SEVEN-MINUTE STORIES FOR CHURCH AND HOME 


Alice Geer Kelsey 
36 modern and olden-time stories on Bible passages, other Gini S. 


THE MAN WHO FEARED A BARGAIN 
Harold Goad Newsham $2 
15 sermons on Bible characters applying the scriptures to today. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
Cyril C. Richardson 
A clarification of what the classical doctrines attempt to express. 


PREFACE TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


Seward Hiltner 
The ministry and theory of shepherding. 


FRONTIER BISHOP 
Worth Marion Tippy $3.50 
Biography of Robert Richford Roberts, pioneer Methodist bishop. 


March 10: 


DANGEROUS FATHERS, PROBLEM MOTHERS, and 
TERRIBLE TEENS Carlyle Marney $2 


A book for every member of the family—to deepen family ties. 


JESUS AND HIS COMING 
J. A. T. Robinson $4 
What we can believe today about the second coming of Christ. 


Books published January 6: 
CHRIST BE WITH ME Walter Russell Bowie 
LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES william Barclay 
1 BELIEVE Gerald Kennedy 
THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS Arnold B. Rhodes, editor 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST John Knox 
MELANCHTHON: THE QUIET REFORMER 


Clyde Manschreck 


EVANGELISM FOR TEEN-AGERS Howard W. Ellis Paper, $1 


eee eels 
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Last month the ALA Bulletin published a pro- 
file of the Branch on its 


twentieth birthday, concentrating on its his- 


Library Services 
tory and organization. In the accompanying 
article Helen Luce rounds out the picture with 
a report of her first eight months of field work 
as a Library Extension Specialist with the 
Branch, working in 14 western states. 

Viss Luce is accustomed to a roomy land- 
scape. Before coming to the Library Services 
Branch she was librarian of the San Bernar- 
dino County Library, California, which serves 
281.642 people in an area of 20,131 square 


miles. 


{ LIFETIME 


OPPORTUNITY OF 


To organize a completely new library system! 
To initiate an entirely new service to an 


area that has had none. . . 


We welcome the heart and the 


pioneer in spirit to join us in this adventure. 


young in 


So reads the heading of a personnel flyer from 
the Washington State Library last July offer- 


THE 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
GOES WEST 


ing nine new openings for professional li- 
brarians under the state plan for the further 
extension of public library services to rural 
areas. Perhaps better than anything else, this 
is an indication of the new enthusiasm and 
ambitions which have so impressed me during 
my first vear of service as a federa! library 
extension specialist, specifically assigned to the 
western states. 

Incidentally, “western” is used broadly in 
this account to include 14 states: Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Nevada. Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado. W yoming, North 


Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska. and Kansas. 


FIELD VISITS 
In my first eight months with the Library 
Services Branch, I spent 40 per cent of my 
time in the West. Initial visits to the 14 state 
libraries were brief,and were mainly for the 


purpose of becoming better acquainted to 


* California was assigned to another staff member 
under Library Branch policy that 
sultant does not work with the state where he was 


Services a con- 


last employed. 





learn all | could about the library situation in 
each state, to discuss plans for library develop- 
ment, and to interpret federal regulations. 
Subsequent visits have included participation 
in state and regional library association meet- 
ings and in workshops. In addition, | have 
made trips to project libraries and to areas 
considered for future demonstrations. 

The western region that | work with covers 
44 per cent of the United States, but it repre- 
sents less than nine per cent of the population. 
Population density for the United States as a 
whole is 50.7 per square mile; for this region 
it is 10.16. The sparse population and great 
distances this 
create a special problem in providing adequate 


between communities in area 
library services to all the people. 

State libraries and library 
the West differ as much as the climate and 
topography. The state library extension agen- 


associations in 


cies range in number of trained personnel 
from one to 24, and their budgets for 1957-58 
range from $14,750 to $380,000. Attendance 
at annual state library association meetings 
varies from some 35 to 300 people. 

Only eight of the 14 states in this area filed 
plans and received federal funds in 1956-57, 
but 13 have had plans approved for 1957-58. 
Lack of state funds to match the federal grants 
was the problem for five of the six western 
states that did not submit plans in 1956-57 
Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. Wyoming did not submit a plan in either 
1956-57 or 1957-58 because the Wyoming 
Legislature in the spring of 1957 failed by 
one vote to pass enabling legislation to per- 
participate in the LSA 


mit the state to 


program. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 


Although great progress is being made in 


the western states, many extremely difficult 


problems must be faced. I can only touch upon 


a few of them here. In many of these states 
there are entire counties without public library 
service. To mention but two examples, Colo- 
rado has 11 and Nebraska nine counties with- 
out a single public library. Furthermore, in 
still 


meagerly supported through bake sales, pot- 


many states some small libraries are 


luck suppers, and the like, with no financing 
from public funds. These libraries often func- 
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tion under boards of trustees selected by local 
clubs and organizations rather than boards ap- 
pointed by appropriate governing bodies; 
consequently, they are not able to qualify for 
state and federal aid. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that in both Arizona and Montana 
many libraries of this description are now 
securing public support and are functioning 
with legally constituted boards in order to 
utilize LSA funds by qualifying under the 
state plans. 

Further clarification of library legislation is 
planned in many of the states, and the possi- 
bility of more adequate state support looks 
promising. The development of strong library 
leadership in all parts of the states is needed; 
library associations may help in this 


Many 


there is need for frequent regional 


state 
trustees 


area. librarians and iso- 
lated 
meetings for planning purposes, cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas, and the general stimulation and 
feeling of common cause that comes from just 
“talking shop.” Much 
plished from more long-range state-wide plan- 
the Nevada 
Gretchen K. 


studies to be made 


plain will be accorm- 


ning—such as will result from 


survey now being made by Mrs 
Schenk 


this year in Kansas. 


and the county 


STATE LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


| was surprised to find so many state li- 
braries housed in crowded quarters, but it is 
gratifying to report that five states are making 
progress with the space problem. Two state 
library extension agencies have moved since 
South Dakota has 
moved from a single, overcrowded room in 


my first visit last spring. 


the state capital to a spacious former ware- 
house. 
One of the 


moved into a vacated women’s penitentiary! 


southwestern state libraries 
The matron’s quarters is now the office of the 
state librarian. Fourteen cell blocks, extend- 
ing 200 feet, have shelves for books. Ordering 
and cataloging are accomplished in the guard 
section—shipping is performed from the 
kitchen. Nevertheless, this is a great improve- 
ment over the former location, a two-story 
apartment house where every hall, porch, and 
corner had been filled with apple crates for 
shelving. 

An extension division of another state li- 
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brary is negotiating a lease on a former night 
club building. It is hoped that the bar will 
prove a functional location for processing 
books! Here again, the new location is an im- 
provement. A much greater floor area will be 
available than in the present old frame struc- 
ture, which leaks, is hard to heat, and is so 
small that books have to be stored elsewhere. 

The Washington State 
been crowded in the basement of the Temple 


Library has long 
of Justice. but a site on the capitol grounds 
has now been approved and architects hired 
for the new state library building. While I was 
staff 


preparing layouts for each department. 


there last spring, members were busy 


The Kansas Traveling Library Commission 
will be from the 


capitol, where space is so cramped that it is 


moved in January state 
necessary to place a ladder on a table top in 
order to reach books shelved to the ceiling! 
The new quarters will be in an old but larger 
building across the street. 

Finally, the 


only last 


Service. 
little 
Plans 


are under way for moving into a commercial 


Arizona Extension 


created spring, started in a 


house which it has already outgrown. 


building. 


PROGRESS UNDER LSA 


I have already found much progress since 
federal funds have been made available to the 
western states under the Library Services Act. 
In many states it has “primed the pump” 
stimulating more state and local support for 
Sate 


library extension agencies are being strength- 


public library service to rural areas. 
ened in order to plan and direct library de- 
velopment, and books are now going to people 
in many places who had formerly been starved 
for suitable reading matter. 

At the state level, the Library Services Act 
stimulated substantial budgetary increases for 
public library service to rural areas in eight 
of the 14 states. The Extension Division of the 
Arizona Department of Library and Archives 
was created with a budget of $31,788, and 
service started April 1, 1957. Then came legis- 
lation in Utah, creating a state library and 
appropriating $100,000 for the 1957-59 bi- 
ennium. 


Both New North Dakota se- 


cured special appropriations in amounts suffi- 


Mex ico and 


cient to match federal funds. Oregon was suc- 
cessful in passing its first state grant program 
for public libraries: the $154.078 of the Act 
was the amount needed for Oregon to qualify 
for federal funds for the 1957-59 biennium 
The state of Washington secured a special ap- 
propriation to match the federal share. Idaho 
nearly tripled its budget; and Montana showed 
a SO per cent budget increase. 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 

Patterns of library organization developing 
in the western region range from a single 
county unit such as Williams County, North 
Dakota, to regional libraries like the Columbia 
Demonstration in 
Washington five 
covering 14,954 square miles. Incidently, the 
Williams County Library is the first unit in a 
proposed multi-county system. Both Nebraska 


River Regional Library 


which embraces counties, 


and Oregon have initiated three-county re- 
gional demonstrations. 

Montana has two federations of libraries 
which have been functioning for nearly a year. 
Features in the federations include the sharing 
of a bookmobile, centralized ordering, catalog- 
ing and proc essing. book order meetings, re- 
ciprocal borrowing privileges, and photo- 
copying of reference materials. More federa- 
tions are being planned in Montana as well as 
in Nebraska Colorado 


formed before the vear is over. 


and and should be 

State library branches have been started in 
South Dakota and in New Mexico. Citizens of 
Belle Fourche helped in 
South Dakota’s first 
chasing and enlarging a building to be used as 


making possible 


demonstration by pur- 
regional headquarters. New Mexico has al- 
ready three branches. 
issuing bookmobile leaflets in both Spanish 


established regional 
and English to announce this new service. 

Bookmobiles 
state in the area except Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming. These are the first bookmobiles ever 


have been ordered by each 


owned by nine of these state agencies; in fact 
there are only one or two bookmobiles in many 
of the states. Montana has found the popu- 
larity of bookmobile service to be so great. 


despite disrupted schedules due to severe 
that 
now considered essential for extending serv- 


winter weather, more bookmobiles are 


ice to other areas of the state. 





Employment of librarians has been going 


on ata g 


ood rate in some states, but progress 
in initiating many programs has been slowed 
down by the problem of recruiting. It has 
been difficult to keep an up-to-date count, but 
it appears that at least 26 librarians have been 
hired in connection with state programs to ex- 
tend library service in these 14 states. As 
examples, Colorado has employed four area 
directors; New Mexico has secured librarians 
for each of the three regional branches; Ore- 
gon has hired several to serve as field workers. 
regional, and bookmobile librarians. 


egislation beneficial to the development 


of libraries was enacted in many states last 
spring. The legislation already mentioned in 
Utah, Arizona, and Oregon were milestones in 
North Dakota has a 


which provides for establishment of county 


these states. new law 
libraries by petition. Nebraska's new legisla- 
tion makes it possible for a county to contract 
with another for library service, thus avoid- 
ing the delay and cost of a county vote. 

In Kansas the law relating to the Traveling 
Libraries Commission was amended, making 


it possible to establish branch offices and serv- 


ice centers and to enter into contracts for aa 
Another 
new Kansas law places one mill of the library 


ministering demonstration libraries. 


levy outside the aggregate limit in order to 
create a sounder tax base. 

I have the greatest admiration and praise 
for the many dedicated librarians, board mem- 
bers, and friends of libraries who are putting 
in countless hours in the planning, the initiat- 
ing, and in all other aspects of the work of 
library development in the Western States. 

Pioneering is still taking place in this area 
I know that the hard 
work is lightened by the many letters and 


of great opportunities! 


comments such as those reported on new state 


agency services in the November 1957 issue 
of Road Runner. issued by the 


brary 


Ar izona Li- 


Extension Service. Here is a typical 
sentence: “A library service such as this has 
been long overdue in our community, and we 
are most happy and grateful that your facili- 
ties are now available to us.” 

I believe l speak for all levels of service 
local, state and federal, when | say it is a 
privilege and a joy to be part of this public 


library extension movement. 


BINDING AT ITS FINEST .... 


Hertzberg-New Method offer you 
binding and rebinding service that 


are unsurpassed. With the latest 


modern facilities— combined with 


years of experience and “KNOW- 


HOW” provides you with unexcelled 


quality and low prices beyond dupli- 


cation. 


We Invite Your Investigation 


HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 


Vandalia Road 


You Saw Their 


Tell Them 


Advertisement in the 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Personal Problems & Psychological Frontiers 


4 Cooper Union Forum edited by Prof. Johnson E. Fairchild, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion and chairman of The Cooper Union Forum. 320 pages. It contains biographical 
data on the contributors and a complete index to the subjects covered in the various 


discussions. 


An up-to-the-minute book for all readers interested in how psychology is used in solving 
personal problems. Prominent authorities survey the latest advances in their fields of 
work. An excellent refresher course in the new frontiers of psychological healing. For 
reference, study or general reading, as well as for public, college and home libraries 
The table of contents described below, is the best 
recommendation to this lively and informative book. 


THE SEARCH FOR PERSONAL MATURITY THE RELATION BETWEEN 
Meslistaes, WE, ita PSYCHOTHERAPY AND RELIGION 
ee 
OUR DREAMS CAN BE USEFUI Pia 


4 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL COST OF 
CONFORMING 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BLOCKS Harr ' 


THE ANNIHILATION OF PRIVACY 


As Monta 


ILLNESS AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENSE 


4 PHILOSOPHY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
\. H. Mastow 
NEW GENERATIONS AND OLD VALUES f f 


YER Wa 


PREVENTIVE PSYCHOLOGY: 
HOPE OF THE FUTURE 
NEW IDEAS ON MENTAL HEALTH ee ee ee 


PSYCHOLOGY AS A WEAPON 
LEONA W. Doos 
NEW ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX ates 
ctnieel Profesete THE PSYCHODRAMA 
|. L. Mors 
DEVIATION, AN EVER-INCREASING ; 27 
SOCIAL PROBLEM : 


Acsert FE 


rama 


TRENDS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 
k WentwortH-Roure 


Sen ind imerican Sexrua 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 
INCREASED LEISURE EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION 


HARRY EVINE serpu Banks RuIne 


ront 


Price $4.00 


{ 
SHERIDAN HOUSE, Inc., Publishers 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, W. Y. | 
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Handsome new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner metal desks are 
quiet as a library, efficient as a secretary. Exclusive G/W 
work-saving and step-saving features let you take the busiest 
day in stride. No other desk anywhere has all these advantages: 


1. EASIEST AND QUIETEST OPERATION... is yours 
with the Streamliner. Sound insulating material is applied 
to inside surfaces to assure perfect quietness. Nylon 
glides mean effortless and silent drawer operation. 


. ADJUSTABLE BASES... allow you to match desk-top 
height to your height. 
. VISIBLE RECORD TRAY... built into the desk arm 


slide, brings often-referred to records “in sight in 
seconds.” Holds 50 5” x 8” cards. 


VERTI-SWING... desk drawer hanging file system for 
easier, quicker, more accurate filing. 


. ARC-SWING... G/W’s exclusive mechanism that lets 
you raise or lower your typewriter quickly and easily from 
a sitting position. 


. SEC-TRAY ... new stationery supply tray that fits under 
the arc swing typewriter platform; keeps needed supplies 


7 
TA always at your fingertips. 
For more information on the new Globe-Wernicke Streamliner 


desk—the world’s most advanced metal desk—send 
for the colorful illustrated brochure. It’s free, and there are 


+ se 
yaATOL ATE . no obligations, of course. Just write Dept. Q-2 


GLOBE-WERMICKE MAKES BUSINESS A PLEASURE 
THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO.+ CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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School librarians speak out 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


Miriam Edson’s article on public library bookmobile service to schools 


in the October 1957 ALA Bulletin has provoked a spirited response 


from school librarians. The five letters printed here as a panel article 


have been selected to show the different points of view which school 


librarians in different situations bring to this problem. 


FROM A STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR 


Louise Meredith is supervisor of school li- 


braries in the Tennessee Department of Edu- 


cation. She is chairman of the Committee on 
the Library Services Act of the 


{ssociation of School Librarians. which was 


{merican 


responsible jor drafting the statement on the 
Library Services Act and School Libraries 
printed at the end of this article. 

As chairman of the AASL Committee on the 
Library Services Act, I am deeply concerned 
about the article “Programming and Schedul- 
ing School Bookmobile Service” by Miriam 
Edson in the October ALA Bulletin. There are 
implications which are not in accord with the 
following statement in Public Library Service; 
{ Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Stand- 


substitute for a 


ards library service to schools is 


library within the 
activities should 


not a 
school. The public library 
be designed to encourage the growth of school 
libraries.” 

The article presents a picture of bookmobile 
service to schools in a county library pro- 
gram based on certain assumptions which 
are in complete conflict with basic principles 
of good school library service. Some ef the 
erroneous assumptions are: 

1. That bookmobile service to schools, with 
visits every two or three weeks, could ap- 
proximate the same standards of service as the 
walk-in library. ’ 

2. That an annual visit of the Director of 
Work with Children could give sufficient in- 
sight into the curriculum of the school to be 


able to advise the bookmobile librarian in 


book selection and individual follow-up. 

3. The article implies that administrators 
and teachers have little conception of a library 
program, and does not indicate that there are 
teachers who are capable of providing read- 
ing guidance and selecting materials and ad- 
ministrators who are capable of providing 
leadership. 

1. No reference is made to the fact that the 
schools own any books or that they might 
have access to a central collection provided 
by the school system. 

5. The article implies that teachers are 
aiding the librarian for the convenience of the 
librarian rather than giving service to children. 

In the statement on “The Library Services 
Act and School Libraries.” the functions of 
school library service and public library serv- 
ice are defined. Public librarians can make a 
real contribution in helping the community to 
understand the importance of school library 
service, emphasizing its distinctive function 
and the fact that it must be an integral part 
of school instruction, planned, organized, and 


administered by schoo] personnel. 


FROM A SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANT 


Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, a past-president of 
the American Association of School Libra- 
rians, has been a school library consultant 
since she retired in 1955 as director of the Di- 
vision of Libraries of the Chicago Board of 
Education. 

I have been reading with interest the cur- 
rent series of bookmobile articles in the ALA 
Bulletin. However, the articles in September 
and October disturb me greatly when such 
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communities as the city of Brooklyn and Lucas 
County in Ohio describe in detail that their 
major services are to schools. 

The latter reports that of the four book- 
mobiles administered by this county library, 
three serve 37 schools with an enrollment 
close to 15,000 pupils on a three week sched- 
ule. The objectives of the Lucas County Li- 
brary administration state: “It should bring to 
the teacher materials to enrich his curriculum 
and to help stimulate the interests of the chil- 
dren in his classroom.” These are the basic 
goals of every school library. 

Here is a case of duplication of tax dollars 
and services. It is the obligation of the school 
board and school administration to provide 
library materials and services in each school 
district. 

There are school districts in various parts 
of the country that use bookmobiles in serv- 
ing the pupils in the several schools. Such is 
true at the Alton Community Unit School 
District Number 11 at Alton, Illinois, under 
the direction of a school library supervisor 
who holds a teacher’s certificate and library 


school degree. There are centralized libraries 


For Quality Library Binding 
Call Your 
UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY 


Tell Them 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


and trained librarians in most of the schools 
in this district. The entire administration and 
financing of this service is provided by the 
local board of education. Undoubtedly 
will 


these 


same children are or be served by a 


bookmobile at a community center adminis- 
tered by the state library. This is as it should 
be. The situation then will be the same as in 
urban areas where the children use a school 
library daily and also enjoy the public library 
or one of its branches after school hours and 
during the summer months. 

Who is being cheated in Brooklyn and 
Lucas County, Ohio? The child in the school 
where materials should be centrally located 
and organized, where guidance should be ex- 
tended by the 


teacher on the faculty, and where these serv- 


school librarian, who is a 
ices should be available at all hours of the 
school day and week. 

Who else is being cheated? The adult and 
the major population of any given community. 
Adult services are woefully lacking in rural 
areas of our country. Here is a major concern 
of the nation which needs a much better in- 


formed public. 


The College Bindery 
So. Loncaster, Moss. 


Shenandoch Valley Bindery 
New Morket, Virginia 


Capitol City Bookbindery 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Schoo! Service Bindery 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


Maplewood Bookbindery 
Hutchinson, Minn 


Berrien Bindery 
Berrien Springs, Mich 


Angwin Book Bindery 
Angwin, California 


Golden Rule Bindery 
Escondido, California 
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FROM AN EDUCATOR OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo is coordinator of 
the library education program at Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York, and has served at 
{LA headquarters as executive secretary of 
the American Association of School Librar- 
ians. 

Lucas County Library in Maumee, Ohio is 
to be congratulated on its concern for seeing 
that approximately 15,000 children in grades 
three to eight in 37 schools have some direct 
access to books from a bookmobile, at least 


every three weeks. For three bookmobiles to 


do this and to serve a maximum of 40 children 


in 30 minutes is quite a feat, even without 
any attempt at reading guidance. 

In areas deprived of school libraries, such 
efforts on the part of public libraries should 
do much to stimulate an awareness of the need 
of school libraries and to convince school 
administrators that the library is an essential 
in today’s school and that it is as much a 
part of the school plant as is the gymnasium, 
the cafeteria and the classroom. Care must be 
taken, however, to make sure that such tem- 
porary expedients are not interpreted as ade- 
quate school library service or as an accepted 
pattern. It is important to do all we can with 
available, but 
sight of accepted standards and goals toward 


which we should constantly be working and 


what we have never to lose 


moving. These standards and goals call for 
daily constant library service to all pupils and 
all teachers, provided in the school by a li- 
brarian who is a member of the school staff, 
who knows books and other materials as well 
as children, and who knows the school cur- 
riculum. The school library supports and en- 
riches the curriculum and makes possible im- 
proved and individualized instruction by pro- 
viding a variety of books and other instruc- 
tional materials on all subjects and at all levels 
of comprehension. The teacher, pupils, and the 
librarian are partners in the education process 
and forge the links in the learning chain; 
therefore, good teaching and good learning go 
hand in hand with a good school library. 
In 1941. the Joint Committee of the NEA 
and ALA in its statement of “Principles of 
School Library “The Com- 
mittee believes that both elementary schools 


Service” said: 


and high schools must have libraries in order 
to carry out their educational responsibilities 
to their pupils. School library service. 
being an essential part of the total school 
program, is basically a responsibility of the 
board of education.” The American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians is dedicated to the 
extension and improvement of school library 
service. The best thinking and practices to- 
day support the statement of the Joint NEA- 
ALA Committee and the aims of tae American 
Association of School Librarians. 

The school library is as much the responsi- 
bility of the board is the 
school gymnasium, cafeteria, or auditorium. 
To depend on the public library through any 
of its agencies, no matter how willing that 


of education as 


agency might be to prov ide school library 
service, is as fallacious as to depend on the 
city recreation commission or the county 
health association to provide the physical 
health services 


education program and the 


for the school. 


FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR 
Elizabeth Hodges is 
services for the Baltimore County, Maryland, 
Board of Education. 

Miriam M. Edson’s article on school book- 
mobile service (ALA Bulletin, October 1957) 
reflects the imagination, energy, and resource- 
fulness of a fine library staff. The program 
offers 


supervisor of library 


being carried out in Lucas County 
children much more than the routine exchange 
of books to which bookmobile service is some- 
times limited; and it does as much as possible 
to compensate for the lack of good school li- 
brary service to which Miss Edson refers. For 
schools without libraries, or with inadequate 
libraries, this type of program is certainly a 
great boon. 
Miss Edson’s 
school libraries and the very practical help 
which she and her staff are giving to school 
administrators is an important aspect of the 
Lucas County program. By demonstrating the 
value of library service to the teaching pro- 
gram and by encouraging administrators to 


awareness of the need for 


assume their proper responsibilities in estab- 
lishing this service, she is making an im- 
portant contribution to the development of a 
well-rounded library program for the children 
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of her community. Such a program, once es- 
tablished, will undoubtedly afford countless 
opportunities for school and public librarians 


to work together to serve the reading needs 
of children. 


FROM A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


Rose H. Agree is librarian of the Forest Road 
School, Valley Stream, New York. 

Miriam M. Edson’s article “Programming 
and Scheduling School Bookmobile Service” 
in the October issue of the Bulletin puzzled me. 
As a school librarian who conducts library 
classes averaging 35 minutes for 25 to 30 
children in a 24 by 32-foot room, I can fully 
understand the problems involved in servicing 
80 children in one hour within the narrow 
confines of a bookmobile. To talk of reading 
guidance or meeting curriculum needs under 


such circumstances seems more than a little 
farfetched. 

Educators have been telling us for many 
years that each child is an individual with his 
own particular needs and interests and capaci- 
ties. To assure the maximum possible develop- 
ment of each boy and girl it is the duty of the 
school administration to provide an abun- 
dance of various types of material on his own 
level of comprehension. School libraries are 
no longer in the realm of debatable luxuries. 
They are an integral part of the school and 
perform an indispensable function. 

There are undoubtedly many constructive 
functions which a bookmobile can perform. 
However, I feel strongly that if permanent 
school library service is permitted to become 
one of them, the pace of education will have 
been set back many years. 


eee 


THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


the letters on Miss Edson’s article 
referred to the danger of diverting federal funds 
appropriated under the Library Services Act for 
the extension oj public library service to the use 
{ statement on this subject, adopted 
at the Kansas City Conference by the Board of 
Directors of thi 
Librarians and endorsed by the Board of Direc- 


Several o} 


of S¢ hools. 


{merican Association of School 
tors of the Public Libraries Division, is repro- 
duced in this connection. 


Because of the recent passage of the Library 
Act, the Board of Directors of the 
American Association of School Librarians feels 
that at this time it is important for school and 
public librarians to review the distinctive func- 
tions of school library service and public library 


Services 


service and to distinguish clearly between them. 
Therefore, the Board of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians wishes to confirm the 
following statement from Public Library Service: 
“Public Library Service to schools is not a sub- 
stitute for a library within the school. The pub- 
lic library activities should be designed to en- 
courage the growth of school libraries.” 

The Board of the American Association of 
School Librarians believes that school library 
services planned, financed and administered by 
the board of education, are a necessary part of 
a good educational program. The Board believes 
further that the development and improvement 
of such library service to provide for children 
in school the library resources that are related 
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to the curriculum and needed for an effective 
school program are primary responsibilities of 
school administrators and school librarians. 
There are many ways in which school librar- 
ians can be of service in the implementation of 
the Library Services Act: 1) by planning and 
participating in the extension and improvement 
for library service in rural areas through pub- 
lic libraries; 2) 


for work in 


by recruitment of young people 


libraries: and 3) by cooperation 
in the development of plans for demonstrations 
under the Act. 

The Board of the American 


School Librarians takes this opportunity to point 


Association of 


out that the purpose of the Library Services Act 
is “to promote the further extension by the sev- 
eral states of public library services to rural 
(The Act). It believes that if funds pro- 


vided by this 


areas” 
Act were used to finance a library 
within a school, such use would be contrary to 
the intent of this legislation, and would deter 
the development of school libraries within the 
schools. 

The Board of the 
School Librarians wishes also to enlist the un- 
derstanding and support of public library per- 
sonnel for the continuing development of school 


American Association of 


library service which is an integral part of school 
administration and of instruction. Public library 
personnel can provide such support through in- 
terpretation to the lay public of this statement 
and the statements herein quoted from Public 
Library Service. 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


are not just 


SHELF 


o 
AAA 


OOP er 


Far from it! They are strictly utili- 
tarian and the more they come down off the shelves — 
the more they circulate, the more they are used, the bet- 
ter they serve their purpose of bringing entertainment, 
instruction and education to everybody. They get a lot of 
wear and a lot of hard usage, and eventually they need 
new bindings. 


When that time comes — specify HOLLISTON ROXITE 
BUCKRAM and you will find that bindings will wear longer 
and stand up better even under the most rugged handling. 
That's because HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is especially 
designed for hard usage, combining good looks and 
attractive colors with specially ‘‘built-in"’ wearing qualities, 
qualities which are always present in the big family of 


HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * MILWAUKEE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ampere Branch é 
EAST ORANGE PUBLIC 


One of the most beautiful small libraries in the world 


is asl equipped! 


Walls are antique brick, wall shelving is flat 
black, book cases are black with yellow Formica 
tops, the magazine rack is black and gold. The 
bracket type shelving is actually bolted to the 
wall. This adds beauty to both wall and floor. 


This colorful library serves patrons faster and 
easier in its inviting atmosphere. The architect 
and librarian called upon Estey to convert their 
unusual ideas into practical equipment. Estey is 
proud of this accomplishment. 


Estey representatives stand ready to help you 
build or modernize your library. Write for infor- 
mation on the shelving you see illustrated above. 


METAL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 


BS trEeyYy 


COR POR AT 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ae ae ¥. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATIVE PROCESSING 


by Mrs. Orcena Mahoney 


Urs. Mahoney 
ALA Resources and Technical Services Divi- 


sion, 


For years librarians have been talking about 
centralized processing, and with the concept 
of library systems as recommended in Public 
Library Service the discussions have gained 
impetus. Happily, it isn’t all talk, for now 
after six years of dreaming and planning, a 
group of librarians have established the South- 
west Missouri Library Service, a nonprofit 
corporation formed under Missouri statutes to 
provide cataloging and processing service for 
libraries in the cooperative. Currently the 
members are the administrative librarians of 
11 contracting libraries. 

The exciting part of this program is that it 
sprang from the imagination and need of these 
busy librarians who wanted their books cata- 
loged but found little time and rarely had 
trained staff to get the work done. As a resuit 
of determined cooperation these librarians 
a nonprofit 
Ww hich 


only public libraries may contract for serv- 


have developed a unique service 
corporation formed by librarians to 
ices. Here we have non-contiguous political 
subdivisions contracting to a body other than 
a library for services, while at the same time 
their librarians become members of the cor- 
poration. 

The contracting libraries are: Southwest 
Regional Library, Springfield Public Library, 
Christian County Library, Joplin Public Li- 
brary, Greene County Library, Barton County 
Library, Barry-Lawrence Cooperative Librar- 
County Library, 
Stone County Library, and Trails Regional 
Library. 

Rather than conform to a single library's 
concept of procedure, members meet peri- 
odically to work out standardization of pro- 


ies, Livingston Memorial 


is the executive secretary of 


cedures and methods of improving the serv- 
ice. An administrator, who is a trained cata- 
loger, and staff are employed and are re- 
sponsible to the corporation rather than to 
individual Each library 
service according to its ability to pay and 


libraries. pays for 
each must accept the entire cataloging and 
processing service. Each library continues to 
do its own selecting and ordering, but the 
materials are received, cataloged, and proc- 
essed at the center. Books are shipped from 
the center to the contracting libraries ready 
for shelving except for marking or other 
special preparation, and cards are ready to 
file in the shelf list and catalog. 

In order to establish this processing service 
as a pilot project, a grant of $4000 from the 
Council on Library Resources was made for 
the purchase of necessary equipment. The 
Springfield Public Library, the only library in 
the project that had a full-time cataloger, 
provided space and released its cataloger for 
the Service. 

After a consultative visit, made possible 
by the Missouri State Library, Ralph R. Shaw 
of the Rutgers University Graduate School of 
Library Service stated: “This is a sound proj- 
ect. It has good administration and enthusias- 
tic support, and will make a very important 
contribution to the development of more effec- 
tive and more economical rural library serv- 
ice.” 

Willard Dennis, librarian of the Southwest 
Regional Library at Bolivar, and currently 
president of the corporation, has written a 
history of the project for the December 1957 
MLA Quarterly. The ALA Resources and 
Technical Services Division is cooperating by 
designating its executive secretary as consult- 
ant, through whom information about the 
results of the project will be made available 
to other libraries. 





DESIGN FOR 
PREACHING 


By H. Grady Davis Feb. 15 


“Dynamic, penetrating, perceptive, vivid,” 
— Dr. Paul Scherer. An excellent book on the 
development of the sermon. 320 pages. $4.75 


THE GIFT OF 
CONVERSION 


By Erik Routley 


Mar. 3 


A sincere study of evangelism with a refresh- 
ing emphasis on grace and a non-moralistic 
interpretation of conversion in the light of 


the Scriptures and history. 140 pages. $2.50 


THEOLOGY IN 
CONFLICT 


By Gustaf Wingren 
Translated by Eric H. Walstrom 


Mar. 20 


Barth—Bultmann—Nygren 


*...a profound analysis of our leading con- 
temporary theologians ...one of the most 
important books in this field. It should be 
read and pondered by every theologically 
alert person.” 192 pages. $3.25 

—Nels F. S. Ferre 


coming in May 
LONG IS THE WAY 
A novel by Ruth M. Berry 


A picture of part of America growing up in 
the twenties and the near-tragedy caused by 


the junking of “outmoded morality.” $3.75 


LUTHER ON 
WORSHIP 


By Vilmos Vajta 
Translated by Ulrich S. Leupold 


Deals with the what, why and how of worship 


Mar. 31 


based on Luther’s writings. 240 pages. $3.25 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY 
MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Vol. Ill Translated by Theodore G. Tappert 
and Jobn W. Doberstein. Spring, 1958. 


LUTHER’S WORKS 


Vol. 40, April 15. $5.00 


Check your stock on: 


JUDAS 


By Anton and Elly van Heurn $3.75 


RELENTLESS STRANGERS 


By Edward W. Warner $2.50 


Dealer circulars available. National advertising in newspapers and magazines. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


ati w.0e) 6 20 





ADULT SERVICES 


The first activities of the Adult Services Divi- 
sion have grown largely out of those already 
in the Office for Adult Education. 
Future activities will be based on the recom- 


under way 


mendations of the Division’s Program Policy 
Committee, as drawn up and presented at the 
Midwinter Meeting just concluded. A later 
issue of the ALA Bulletin will carry a report 
on these recommendations and on the action 
taken. 

During January, all members of the Divi- 
sion received a topical check list of aspects 
of adult services and were asked to indicate 
1) those on which they wished to work as 
committee members, 2) those which should be 
conference or institute topics, and 3) those 
articles, 
publications, or research. The replies to this 


which warranted division-inspired 
questionnaire served in great part to guide 
the Program Policy Committee in making its 
recommendations for activities that should be 
undertaken by the Division, both through its 
committees and by the headquarters staff. 
While the entire range of activities that will 
make up the Division’s program will depend 
on the action of its membership, many services 


ALA 


through the Division office. Through person- 


are already available to members 
nel, through materials gathered and compiled, 
and through research and experimentation, 
ALA provides information and services both 
to individual libraries and librarians and to 
the library field at large. The Division's par- 
ticular responsibility is for those library serv- 
ices designed to provide continuing educa- 
tional, recreational, and cultural development 
for adults. 

Besides being a source of direct counsel and 
help, the 
a channel to the other units of ALA. Inquiries 
addressed to the Division office which are out- 


ASD executive secretary provides 


side its responsibilities are redirected to the 
appropriate office or staff member, or are 
answered after consultation with other staff 
members. 

In addition to the ASD executive secretary, 
the whole staff of the Office for Adult Educa- 


tion is concerned with services to the mem- 
ALA. The Library-Community 
Project provides consultant service to libraries 


bership of 


and library associations for activities and pro- 
grams to develop knowledge, skills, and in- 
adult The 


consultants assist in the planning of com- 


terest in education and services. 


munity studies where more than one library 
is involved; in workshops and institutes on 
such topics as community study, educational 
use of materials, and library adult education 
programs; in the development of special ac- 
tivities such as library cooperation with other 
educational agencies. Since it is obviously 
impossible to provide direct consultant service 
to every library, requests for LCP consultant 
service must come from the state agency. 

Many materials relating to adult education 
and adult services are available singly or in 
quantity from ASD. A complete check list of 
mimeographed materials 
ASD office will be sent to 
members of ALA upon request. 

Always at the disposal of the inquiring 
librarian are the resources that have been built 


the reprints and 


available from the 


up at headquarters as the results of the grant 
programs that ALA has been conducting since 
1951. Thus, in addition to reprints and pam- 
phlets, a variety of resource materials can be 
drawn upon, illustrating activities, programs 
and experiments in adult education in all 
kinds of situations throughout the country. 
The resources of the headquarters library are 
always open to the Division, and materials 
produced by other agencies are frequently 
discussed by Mr. Easton in his ALA Bulletin 
column, For Your Information. 

In 1955-56, a committee of ASD compiled 
a file of resource people in the field of adult 
education for the use of state and local librar- 
ies and library associations looking for con- 
sultants in the planning and programming of 
adult education activities. This file, which is 
located in the Division office, is arranged both 
that 
people in either a particular field of interest 


by subject and by state, so resource 
or a particular area of the country may be 
readily located upon request to the Division 
office. The principal fields represented are 
leadership training, community study, pro- 
gram planning, and other services, which 
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For Every Library 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


by Samuel R. Laycock 
University of Saskatchewan 


A definitive and practical book on ways of 
improving the teaching of the “forgotten chil- 
dren” in our schools, Designed for handbook 
use at both elementary and high school levels 

to help teachers improve the quality of the 


education which gifted children are receiving. 


range from AV production and use to public 
relations. 

Much of the special help that ALA head- 
quarters staff can give comes from their con- 
tacts with nationwide experimentation and 
research, and especially from the opportuni- 
ties they have to observe and become ac- 
quainted with library activities and trends the 
country over. The Division staff also main- 
tains a close association with other agencies 
concerned with adult education and needs 
particularly the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. Thus, while it is at times desir- 


teciianee: thewr te thantily Ub aitin’d obid, the able to refer librarians to their state agencies, 
nil: te cncuitanee oS Ge Ghbd Od some questions which need this broad over- 
adie neninte, Cemmiatin, Grille, onl ts view are handled more appropriately by the 
child himself; and the type of education national office. : Phe es : 
needed for gifted children. Contains chapters . The membership of the Division includes 
en epecific methods of enrichment in: back librarians in all types of libraries, and at all 
subject areas. levels of service. It includes institutions and 
organizations, students, library school faculty, 


For further information, write to 


ROW. PETERSON & CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


trustees, and laymen. The headquarters serv- 
ices are intended to help them all, and will 
Evanston, III. be shaped by the demands that are made upon 
them by the members. 


BRO-DART'S 
UTILI-TRUCK :* 


provides the 
most 
versatility 
at the 
least cost. 


HANDY DISPLAY TRUCK WITH MANY USES 


®@ Excellent as Mobile 
Reference Shelf é 
@ Desk High for Cataloging 


@ Sloping Shelves for Easy 
Title Reading 
Rolis .. . Steers . . . with 
“Finger-touch” ease 
Gets Return Books on 
Shelves Faster 


@ Never in the way 


© Amazingly low cost 


A COMPLETE LINE 
of Top Quality 


Library Furniture 
: Custis a 


69 Eost Alpine St., Newark 5. N. J. 
1889 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. Equipment. 


“Write for Bro-Dart Library Supplies and Library Furniture Catelogs. 


@ Finish: Natural Blond or Beautiful Walnut stain 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


OPERATION LIBRARY—INTERNATIONAL 


The latest step in the amazing development 
of Operation Library is its adoption at the 
October World Congress of Junior Chamber 
International in Tokyo as an international 
project. This adoption means about the same 
thing that national adoption in the United 
States that the 


mended to local groups, but that they are free 


means project is recom- 
to select or reject it as a local endeavor. The 
World Secretariat of Junior Chamber Inter- 
national, Jocated at Miami Beach, encourages 
adoption and assists local chapters by provid- 
ing materials for the project. 

These materials for use around the world 
are now being prepared and will be distributed 
in June 1958. They will be published in three 
languages simultaneously—English, Spanish, 
and French. The Public Libraries Division of 
ALA will cooperate with the Secretariat in 
the preparation of these “how-to-do-it” ma- 
terials. A close liaison between the Jaycees 
and ALA has been maintained from the incep- 
tion of the project and will continue. Arrange- 
ments for translation into French, German, 
Spanish, and Japanese of the proposal to the 
World Congress were made by R. L. Gitler and 
Len Arnold of the ALA headquarters staff. 

Junior Chamber groups are free to com- 
mence their local programs at any time and 
undoubtedly will begin before June. 
In fact, some Jaycee library projects have 


many 


been going on for years, especially in Asia 
where Jaycees have been very active in pro- 
viding libraries in Hong Kong, Taipei, Ran- 
goon, Bangkok, and other cities. 

The resolution recommending participation 
by Junior Chambers around the world in the 
project known in the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce as “Operation Library” was 
adopted unanimously by the representatives of 
the 30 countries in attendance at the World 
Congress. There are over 4600 local chapters 
directly affiliated with Junior Chamber Inter- 
national in 89 countries and territories. 

Junior Chamber International is the third 
largest civic organization in the world. Its 


president is Alberto Phillippe. of Mexico, and 
the international chairman for Operation Li- 
brary is Ross Collins, of Auckland, New Zea- 
land. Plans are being made for the 
thirteenth World Congress which is to be held 


in Minneapolis, November 16-23, 1958. 


now 


IT’S YOUR LIBRARY 


The second and third monographs in the 
series, “It's Your Library,” have been com- 
pleted and single mimeographed copies have 
been sent to state library extension agencies. 
This series is designed as an aid to citizens, 
especially Operation Library Jaycees, in plan- 
ning and implementing activities designed to 
improve and extend public library service. 

The new monographs are titled “Branch 
Library or Bookmobile?” and “How To Con- 
duct a Tax Campaign or To Pass a Bond 
Issue.” If you are unable to secure these from 
your state extension agencies, single copies 
may be obtained (as long as they last) from 
the Public Libraries Division office at ALA 
headquarters. 


THE PLD REPORTER 

The PLD Reporter, No. 6, titled “Contracts 
and Agreements for Public Library Service,” 
is now in production and should be ready this 
month. Prepared by Mrs. Lura G. Currier, 
director, Mississippi Library Commission, this 
publication is a study of »xisting contracts and 
agreements, arranged in such fashion that it 
provides invaluable aid to libraries engaged 
in making contractual arrangements for public 
library The study 
between 


services. contract 


and/or 


covers 
provisions counties cities 
forming library systems, between state agen- 
cies and local libraries, between libraries for 
partial service in specified areas such as techni- 
cal processes, physical facilities, professional 
services, and service to the blind. 

In addition to excerpts from contracts in 
the areas noted, the study reproduces nine 
complete sample contracts for multi-county li- 
braries, for city-county library systems, for 
state agency-local library 


services, and for 


special services. 





“These cards are INVALUABLE” 


says CAROLYN FIELD 
Coordinator, Work With Children 
The Free Public Library of Philadelphia 


Johmeon, Elizabeth 


THE LITTLE KNIGHT 
ittle, August 1957 Auguet 1957 
Selbert, Renan: 


ace 2 - 6 


Sube Weodern fairy tale of up-te- 


SERVICE ONE + Rx date princess who refased te " . 4. 5 E } SERVICE TWO 


eit aod sew « fine seam, and 
hew she son her own faver 


*Oct.Cathelic Children's Book 
lub 
upior iterary Guild 
. 


ma 


SERVICE ONE Cumulative service, listing on 3x5 cards, review nota- 
tions appearing in the eight major reviewing sources 
for children’s and young people's books; four times a 
vear. $20.00 


service two Advance file of all children’s and young people's books 
announced for publication each fall and spring; twice 
a year. $20.00 


COMBINATION OFFER) = Combination of Service One and Service Two, avail- 


able for $35.00 a year. 
SPECIAL FoR Service One OR Service Two—cards for fiction from 


| HOOL . ott : 7 . . 15 
See 9th grade up, non-fiction from 7th grade up; $15.00 a 
year for each service, no combination offer 


PUNCHED carps Available at $3.50 a year extra. 


COMMENTS From Hartford, Conn., Tacoma, Wash., Pensacola, Fla., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Albany, N.Y., Long Beach, 


Calif., Boone, Iowa: 


“I find these cards great time savers.” “This is a Wonderful service—very useful 


and time saving.” 
I have used the MB Cards as book order 


cards in setting up a new library here, and 7 
don’t know how I could have managed Invaluable. 
without them with the reviews.” “I find your cards very useful.” 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 2 


P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, Illinois 


“I have found your cards very helpful.” 
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As with the previous issues of The PLD Re- 
porter all series subscribers will automatically 
receive “Contracts and Agreements for Public 
Library Service” as soon as published. Orders 
for single issues, as well as new orders for 
the series, should be addressed to the ALA 
Publishing Department. 

All issues of The PLD Reporter are in print 


and are available for purchase. 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS 


April 1 is the deadline for nominations for 
the annual Trustee Citations. If you have a 
trustee whom you would like to have honored 
by this award. check the ALA Bulletin, Janu- 
ary 1958, page 36, for details of how to make 
the nomination. 


BOOKMOBILE SERIES TO BE REPRINTED 


The recently completed series of articles 
titled “Bookmobile Service Today” 
in the Bulletin will be made available as 
Issue No. 7 of The PLD Reporter. Details as 


to release date will be announced later. 


which ran 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


What does membership in the American 


Association of Library Trustees mean to the 
individual trustee? It provides opportunities 
to know 
are doing and what their objectives are; 2) to 
have a voice in the affairs of AALT, as well 
ALA: 
ices provided by the ALA headquarters staff : 


and 4) to share knowledge and problems with 


of several: kinds—1) what libraries 


as in 3) to use the free advisory serv- 


other trustees and librarians through commit 
tee membership and attendance at conferences. 
These are opportunities, but they carry with 
them the obligation, for trustees, to use the 
talents which qualify them as library trustees 

to use these talents toward the achievement 
of better and wider library service throughout 
the country. 

The reorganized ALA presents greater op- 
portunities than ever before. As an individual 
member, a trustee may now choose at no extra 
cost membership in two divisions—one type- 
of-library and one type-of-activity. Thus, he 
may be a member of the Public Libraries Di- 
American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees. and may also be a 


vision and its section, the 


member of one of the type-of-activity divisions 
such as the Library Administration Division or 
the Adult Services Division. 

One of the greatest contributions the indi- 
vidual trustee can make is to help strengthen 


the AALT. 


zation is important, for it can provide guidance 


{ strong national trustee organi- 


to state groups and can be a great influence 
in behalf of libraries. 

In recognition of the importance of having 
an organized body of library trustees, ALA 


has appropriated funds for a national AALT 


membership campaign. The goal of the drive 
is to obtain as members as many of the 40,000 
library trustees of the United States as pos- 
at least the chairmen of the 7500 boards 


of trustees. It will require continuous and 


sible 


concerted effort on the part of all trustees and 


librarians, individually and in groups, to 
achieve this goal. 

Committees have been appointed and plans 
have been made for the drive. State library 
agencies and state library associations are 
especially urged to become active in this cam- 
paign and to cooperate with the forthcoming 
State 
associations can benefit greatly by combining 
a campaign for state members with the AALT 


Many states are 


plans to the extent of their ability. 


campaign into one drive. 
already planning to do this. 

What is the role of the individual librarian 
in the campaign? It is twofold: 1) to give 
aggressive help locally by enlisting his own 
trustees, and 2) to cooperate with plans that 
are made by his state agency and state associa- 
tion. Remember that institutional membership 
for his library does not entitle an individual 
trustee to membership. He can neither serve on 
committees nor vote by virtue of his library’s 
membership. For this reason, the AALT mem- 
bership drive is aimed at individuals rather 
than institutions. People are needed to improve 
and extend library service. 

A feature of the campaign is the “William 
Elder Marcus Contest” for the best letters on 


the value to trustees of membership in AALT. 


RULES FOR THE WILLIAM 
MARCUS CONTEST 


ELDER 


1. The AALT offers $100 to the librarian who 
letter on “Why My 


sends in the best Trustees 
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Should Belong to AALT and ALA,” and $100 
to the trustee who writes the best letter on “Why 
I Should Belong to AALT and ALA.” the prize 
money is to be applied, at the winner’s option, 
either to purchase of notable books of 1957 or on 
the winner’s round-trip transportation to the San 
Francisco Conference. 

2. Entries will be judged by a committee of 
three; two judges shall be named by the presi- 
dent of AALT, and one judge shall be named by 
the president, Public Libraries Division, ALA. 

3. Entries should be sent to Eleanor Ferguson, 
executive secretary, Public Libraries Division, 
ALA headquarters. 

4. If 


and 


ALA 


AALT, membership dues must accompany 


contestants are not members of 
the contest letter to make it eligible for judging 
in the contest. 

5. Letters may be written between the dates of 
February 1-May 31, 1958. No entry postmarked 
later than May 31, 1958, will be accepted. 

6. Judges will consider the content of the let- 
ters and the brevity and clarity of expression. 
Public recognition of the winners will be made 
at the annual dinner of the AALT in San Fran- 
cisco, and the winning letters will be published 


in the ALA Bulletin. 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following candidates for the spring 
1958 election are presented as the report of the 
Nominations Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Library Trustees: 


First vice president 
(one-year term, 1958-59) 
George W. Coen, member, Ohio State 
Library Board, Lancaster 


Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, member, San Fran- 
cisco Library Commission, California 


@ FOR THE GIFTED CHILD 


—a new kind of 


library service 


For information write to 


NATIONAL AVIATION EDUCATION COUNCIL 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Second vice president 
(one-year term, 1958-59) 


Grafton, director, lowa 
State Traveling Library, Des Moines 

Helen A. Ridgway, chief, Bureau of Li- 
brary Services, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford 


Ernestine 


Secretary 
(two-year term, 1958-60) 

Mrs. Berg, president, Lake 
County (Ind.) Library Board, Mun- 
ster 

Mrs. B. W. Biedenharn, chairman, Board 
of Control of Ouachita Parish Public 
Library, West Monroe, La. 


Samuel 


Treasurer 
(two-year term, 1958-60) 

Mrs. Warren A. McMinimee, trustee, 
Public Library of Tillamook County, 
Tillamook, Ore. 

Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, trustee, Carnegie- 
Lawther Library, Red Wing, Minn. 


Additional nominations may be made by 
petition signed by not fewer than 20 members 
of the American Library 
Trustees, filed with the executive secretary of 


the Public Libraries Division not later than 


Association of 


April 13, 1958. No person may be nominated 
by the Nominations Committee or by petition 
who is not a member of the AALT and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the 
Nominations Committee. 

Nominations Committee: Mrs. Raymond A. 
Young, chairman; Karl Bauer; and Dr. P. A. 
Gray. 


SCRIBNER BINDINGS ARE STRONG! 


February 1958 





getting your moneys worth 


When you buy library bindings from Heckman you 
get both circulation and service, but you get much more 
too. Your books and periodicals are bound to 
meet your individual requirements . . . there are no 
uncertainties or doubts as to what you c-e buying 
for the Minimum Specifications are always adhered to by Heckman, 
a Certified binder . . . you can place your confidence and 
trust in Heckman, they have spent over 25 years carefully and expertly 
handling library property . . . you get pickup and delivery 


service in most areas at no additional cost. 


We are big enough to meet your every binding need, and yet 
small enough to give your every order individual attention. We're 


waiting to serve you now, so may we hear from you. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 


BOUND TO PLEASE 
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SSS Mae 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


TWO NEW INDEXES 


Published by H. W. Wilson Company 
Beginning January Ist 1958 


APPLIED SCIENCE & 
TECHNOLOGY INDEX 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: AERONAUTICS, 
AUTOMATION, CHEMISTRY, CONSTRUCTION, ELectriciry & ELECTRICAI 
COMMUNICATION, ENGINEERING, GEOLOGY & METALLURGY, INDUSTRIAL & 
MECHANICAL ARTS, MACHINERY, PHysics, TRANSPORTATION and related 
subjects. 

Indexes 199 periodicals. Published monthly except August. On_ the 


Service Basis. 


BUSINESS 
PERIODICALS INDEX 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: ACCOUNTING, 
ADVERTISING, BANKING & FINANCE, GENERAL BUSINESS, INSURANCE, 
LABOR & MANAGEMENT, MARKETING & PURCHASING, OFFICE MANAG! 
MENT, PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION, TAXATION, SPECIFIC BUSINESSES, IN 
DUSTRIES & TRADES 

Indexes 120 periodicals. Published monthly except July. On the Service 
Basis. 

These Two New Indexes Succeed| THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 
Which Will No Longer Be Published (Last Issue: Dec. 1957) 


| For subscription information—write today to: | 


DEP’T LP—ALA SRE 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


956 University Avenue New York City 52 


TEES Sea SS 
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FOR YOUR 
INFORMATION 


Inquiries concerning the acquisition of individ- 
listed in this should be ad- 


dressed to the issuing agency. 


ual titles column 


Student and faculty orientation manuals on 


university libraries are more and more in evi- 


dence and their quality as judged by format, 


textual content, and illustrations, indicates a 
rapid evolution. New ones which we have re- 
those of the 
(Ohio), the University 
Arizona. The latter 


has a special Handbook for Faculty 


cently received are University of 


Toledo 


the University of 


of Colorado, and 
institution 
U embers 
Students as well as one intended 
entitled 
{round in Your University Library 


and Graduate 


for less intensive orientation Getting 

The great increase of annotated film catalogs 
which are being published by public institutions 
testifies to the number of educational films which 
are being produced and to the demand from 
film 


(Lansing) has 


television studios as well as circuits. The 
Michigan State Library had to 
issue a 1957 supplement to its Michigan Film 
1957-58, to keep in step with 
supply and demand. The Missouri Library Film 
Cooperative: Calendar and Programs, 1957-58 
(MLFC Administration Center, Springfield Pub 
lic Library) is a recent addition to our collection 
The Detroit Public a Dire 


l6mm Sound Films for Parent-Teacher 


Library Circuit, 


Library has tory of 
Use by 
Organizations as well as separate lists for such 
subjects as inter-group relations and civic rights, 
child care and development, science, etc. Cata 
log of Classroom Teaching Films is a product of 
the Office of Audio Visual Services, 
University Extension, Massachusetts Department 
of Education (200 Newberry Street, Boston 16) 
The Office of Public Affairs, U. S. 
of Defense, has added an April 1957 supplement 
to the 1956 edition of its Armed Forces Films for 
Public and Television Use. These films are avail- 


Division of 


Department 


able for public non-profit exhibitions without 
charge. Educational Television Motion Pictures: 
Programs for Schools and Adult Groups is the 
title of the 1958 catalog of the NET Film Service 
of the Indiana University (Bloomington) Audio 
Visual Center. 

The 
summarization of the most important facts and 
information by Dr. Ryland W. Crary, Director of 
Education for the Educational 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Those wish- 


ing to obtain it should apply to this organization. 


{udience for Educational Television is a 


Television and 


by David K. Easton 


The 1957 edition of Bulletin Boards, High, 
Wide and Handsome, a Bruce Miller publication 
(Box 369, Riverside, Calif.) contains many new 
diagrams and illustrations, and a list of sources 
for bulletin board materials. The cost is 50 cents 
Another of his publications is Space 
Unlimited! with Trips to 
the Moon. This is a manual for a three dimen- 


per copy. 
Horizons, Classroom 
sional classroom project complete with a phono- 
graph record producing authentic sound effects. 

The Hampshire Library Center (South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts) has provided a Survey of Its 
Background and Its Problems with Recom- 
mendations for the Future by Keyes B. Metcalf. 
which has recently been added 
collection is that of the Helena (Mon- 
tana) Public The done by 
Frederick Wezeman. Requests for copies should 
him at 530 Fifth Street, S.E., 
Minnesota, or to the Helena 


A second survey 
to our 
Library. work was 
be directed to 
Minneapolis 14, 
Public Library. 
Dorothy Grosser of the Reference Department 
of the New York Public Library has compiled a 
Summary of the Literature on the Divided Cata- 
log. References are provided, with abstracts. The 
Michigan State Library's Policy and Procedure 
Vanual for Bookmobile Exhibits and Projects is 
a well documented guide to effective exhibitions 
In Jefferson City, the Mis- 
souri State Library has issued what may be used 


and demonstrations. 


as a companion piece. This is their Regional 
Demonstration Bookmobile Service Manual which 
aims “to provide library service for a selected 
area for a limited time in such a manner as to 


create a desire on the part of the general public 


for the establishment of permanent library serv- 


+ ae 

\ Proposed Record Collection for a Small 
Public Library is a project of the Public Library 
Section of the Georgia Library Association and 
obtained Division of Instruc- 
Materials and Library Service, State De- 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia. It is 
“core collection of musical and 


can be from the 
tional 
partment otf 
described as a 
non-musical programs for adults.” 

Louise Grove, Librarian of the School of Nurs- 
ing, Washington County Hospital, Hagerstown, 
Maryland, has issued a revision of her Orienta- 
Vanual for standards of 
nursing. No price is listed. A reprint of the 
Report of the Special Committee on the Biblio- 
Audio-Visual Materials is 
available from the Resources and Technical 
Services Division, ALA headquarters. It includes 
aids for use in 


tion and Information 


graphic Control of 


a nine-page bibliography on 
cataloging and classifying. 





WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


1958 Legislation 


The second session of the eighty-fifth Congress 
convened on January 7. It is still too early to 
know definitely which legislation of interest to 
libraries will see action, but there are several 
bills ALA is supporting which seem likely to 
receive consideration. 


Depository Libraries 


Representative Wayne Hays (D., Ohio) in- 
troduced a bill last August (H.R. 9186), which 
would amend the present depository library 
law. This bill provides for an increase in the 
number of federal depository libraries based 
on present day needs. Provision is also made 


for regional depository libraries. Hearings 
were held last fall by the House Subcommittee 
on Federal Printing and Paperwork in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, New Orleans and Boston, 
and a number of librarians in each area pre- 
sented testimony on various aspects of the 
proposed legislation. These recommendations 
were studied by the Committee and an open 
meeting on the subject was also sponsored by 
the Public Documents Committee at Mid- 
winter. This bill is now being rewritten and 
will be reintroduced in this session of Con- 
gress. The Subcommittee welcomes suggestions 
from librarians on how the present system of 
distributing government publications can be 
improved. A copy of the bill can be obtained 
from your representative, who will also be 
interested in knowing your views on the pro- 
posed legislation, whether or not your library 
is now a depository. 


Postal Rates 


It seems likely that a postal rate increase 
bill will be enacted into law in 1958. Pending 
in the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee is H.R.5836, which has already 
passed the House of Representatives. This bill 
contains a 25 per cent increase in the book 
rate, the impact of which would be somewhat 
offset by the admission of certain other ma- 
terial (educational tests, sheet music, academic 
theses, and manuscripts) to the book rate and 
the library book rate and by the removal of 
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by Germaine Krettek 


the present geographical limit and the permit 
requirement of the library book rate. The pro- 
posed book rate would still, however, be sub- 
stantially higher than the rates in the bill on 
newspapers and magazines and thus continue 
the present discrimination against books in the 
postal rate structure. In view of the House 
action, some increase in the book rate seems 
almost certain. If the Senate should eliminate 
this item, a smaller increase might be agreed 
to in conference between the two Houses. 


Internal Revenue Code Amendment 


A measure of particular importance to pub- 
lic libraries is H.R. 764, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to permit individual 
taxpayers (not corporations) an additional 10 
per cent of their gross adjusted income for 
contributions made to public libraries. This 
10 per cent is in addition to the general limi- 
tation on the taxpayer's total contributions in 
a taxable year of 20 per cent, making the 
maximum 30 per cent. This special deduction 
is now available to educational institutions, 
churches and hospitals but, unfortunately, a 
public library is not considered an “educa- 
tional institution” by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, since it does not have a faculty and 
student body. A bill to include public libraries 
in this section of the Code dealing with charita- 
ble contributions is pending in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 


Reports from the States 


Securing the appropriation of $7,500,000 
authorized by the Library Services Act for 
support of the program in this next fiscal year 
is, of course, our major legislative activity. 
The following sampling from recent mail 
points up the progress that is being made, and 
the need for continuing federal funds to de- 
velop the state programs so well begun. 

Fstellene Walker, director of the South 
Caroiina State Library Board, writes: “The 
project of greatest state-wide significance is 
the reference and interlibrary loan service 
which the State Library Board has been able 
to expand under the new program. Through 
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this service, the rare, the expensive, and the | 


technical book is available to any library 
borrower in South Carolina. Nearly a thou- 
sand requests from local public libraries have 
been filled since July and over a hundred 
photostatic copies made in response to re- 
quests for materials which could only be found 
in books too rare or fragile to lend.” 

Ruth Longworth, Secretary of the Montana 
State Library Extension Commission, reports: 
“Two federations are at present in full opera- 
tion—each with its own bookmobile, each with 
centralized processing of books, and with a 
program of cooperative book purchasing. 
Fifty-two librarians and board members from 
both federations attended a recent workshop 
on book selection and use of the new reference 
books which have been provided for each of 
the libraries. At this meeting another big step 
toward cooperation was agreed upon: full li- 
brary privileges would be given to all patrons 
of all participating libraries.” 

From the Florida State Library, Verna 
Nistendirk, director of Library Extension, 
writes: “Our first regional library is now be- 
ing formed and three Florida counties are 
starting bookmobile service this fiscal year. 
An additional county program is greatly im- 
proved because of the grant.” 

Ruth Hess of the Ohio State Library writes: 
“Bookmobiles have been offered to libraries 
in rural areas. Four applications were ap- 
proved. In each case the recipient libraries 
have secured additional local funds for opera- 
tion of the bookmobiles. Several libraries are 
exploring the possibility of voluntary coopera- 
tive programs on a regional basis. From each 
of the several regions a librarian has been 
selected (with the consent of his trustees) to 
do the exploratory work. A one-year county- 
wide demonstration of direct service to rural 
groups has been undertaken in Woods County. 
Federal funds were supplied for a trained li- 
brarian, a station wagon, and membership in 
a film circuit.” 


Editor’s note: The President’s budget 
has been released since this article was 
written. The recommended appropria- 
tion for the Library Services Act is 


$3,000,000. See Memo to Members in 
this issue. 


| 








American 
Background 
Books 


A splendid 
series for 
youth that 
stresses the 
fullness of 
their heritage 
as Catholics and 


as Americans 
Ages 10-15. Each $2.50. Iilustrated 


ADVENTUROUS LADY: 
Margeoret Brent of Maryland 

By Dorotny Fremont Grant. A remarkable 
woman's thrilling experiences in colonial Mary- 
land 


THE FRIAR AND 
THE HNIGHT: 
Padre Olmedo and Cortez 


By FPLora Strousse. A true account of the part 
played by Cortez’ chaplain during the conquest 
of Mexico. 


COLONIAL 
GOVERNOR: 
Thomas Dongan of New York 


By J. G. E. Horxms. The story of the first 
Catholic Governor of New York and his fight 
for liberty 


CAVALRY HERO: 
Casimir Pulaski 


By DororHy Apams. A moving biography of 
the Polish officer who fought in the American 
Revolution 


SIDEWALK 
STATESMAN: 
Alfred E. Smith 


By Witttam G. ScHhortetp. The rousing story 
of the newsboy who rose to be Governor of 
New York and later was a nominee for the 
presidency of the United Staies. 


CHAPLAIN IN GRAY: 
Abram Ryan 


By H. J. Heacney. A thrilling biography of the 
poet-priest of the Confederacy who helped to 
heal the breach between North and South 


s 
MERE MARIE 
OF NEW FRANCE 
By Mary Fasyan Winpeatrt. The adventures of 
Mere Marie of the Incarnation in early Quebec 
among colonial settlers and the savage Iroquois. 


BLACHROBE 
PEACEMAHER: 
Pierre De Smet 


By J. G. E. Hopkins. A story of the heroic 
accomplishments of the Jesuit missionary-ex- 
plorer and champion of the Indians in the West. 


P.J.KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St, N. Y. 8 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT | 


The vigor and liveliness which characterize jazz 
itself are equally descriptive of a series of jazz 
record concerts recently given by the Films and 
Recordings Center of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary. Originally conceived to introduce an ex- 
panded jazz record collection to the public, the 
programs not only succeeded in this but elicited 
the enthusiastic cooperation of diverse elements 
of the community as planners and commentators 
In exploring and proving a program area new to 
it, Cincinnati has also suggested a library activ- 
ity which could be adapted by small, large, rural, 
No 
hall, expensive equipment, or special mechanical 
skill the 


community loves 


urban, college, and school libraries. great 


are necessary. Someone in library or 


who knows and jazz, some 
records, a record player, and some cushions on 
the floor are the only prerequisites. Needless to 
say, the approaches to programming are almost 


infinite—styles, periods, outstanding groups or 
individuals are only a few. 
Cincinnati, with the assistance of a planning 


committee which ranged from listeners and col- 


by Shirley Ellis 


lectors to professional musicians, critics, and 
local disc jockeys, organized its series of four 
concerts around trends and personalities from the 
earliest days of jazz to the present. The initial 
program, “Traditional Jazz,” presented record- 
ings reflecting some its musical origins. “Tiger 
Rag.” “Careless Love.” “High and 
“When the Saints Go Marching In” 
the effect of the French quadrille, the American 
folk song, marches, and spirituals. The TV-radio 
the 
commentator 


Society,” 
illustrated 


Cincinnati Times Star served as 
and a film, Introduction to Jazz, 
provide additional background. The director of 
the archive of Ohio folklore at Miami University 
conducted part the 


Choosing nine musicians active from 1928-42 who 


critic of 


one of second program. 
seemed representative of the musical culture of 
that Berigan, Duke 
Ellington, Benny Goodman, and Coleman Haw- 
kins), he 
velopment and changing styles with their record- 
Additional the 
period were supplied by Tommy 
Fletcher 
Harry James, and Teddy Wilson. The revival of 
interest in jazz in the ‘forties and the subsequent 
of the pioneers formed part two 
of the program, presented by two people from the 


period (including Bunny 


documented a discussion of their de- 


examples from 
the work of 


Henderson, Johnny 


ings. musical 


Dorsey. Hodges, 


“rediscovery” 


STAN DARD'’S cp pede 
ibrary 
eee 


The BEST is always 


LEAST 


EXPENSIVE! 


For rich looking, comfortably balanced furni- 
ture...specifically designed for exacting heavy 
duty utility in school and institutional libraries 
...insist on Standard! Each unit is built to pre- 
cision standards from select materials by skilled 
craftsmen. Each includes the added advantages 
of Standard’s exclusive advanced design, con- 
struction detail and modern manufacturing 
techniques—assuring extra long life with a mini- 
mum of attention. 


Examine their clean-cut, friendly appearance 
that fits every decor. Notice the warp-and-check 
free construction; dove-tailed joints; hand 
rubbed finishes in three beautiful shades; satin 
finished bronze hardware; mortise-and-tenon 
joining, and protective hardwood nosing. 

For the greatest value in long, dependable serv- 
ice and appearance, Standard is the least ex- 
pensive furniture you can buy. 


Write for detailed catalog, today! 


Plans Submitted Without Obligation 


“ESTABLISHED AS STANDARD, 


IN NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP .COLISEUM TOWER. 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE NEW YORK 19. N.Y 
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editorial department of the Cincinnati Post. Re- 
cordings of Kid Ory, Bunk Johnson, and others 
were played. The third program was devoted to 
contemporary jazz and featured performances of 
Dave Brubeck, Stan Getz, Dizzy Gillespie, Jimmy 
Giuffre, Theolonius Monk, Gerry Mulligan, and 
Charlie Parker. Two young men from a local 
radio station shared the responsibility for com- 
mentary. Leonard Bernstein’s succinct and witty 
What Is Jazz?, a kinescope of the Omnibus tele- 
vision program, tied up the series neatly. Com- 
mentators for the entire series united in a “Con- 
versation Combo,” talking, playing their favorite 
records, and responding to audience discussion 
to conclude the last program. 

Considerable planning and preparation under- 
lay the series. Records chosen for use by the com- 
mentators were ordered and processed for lend- 
ing by the catalog department. With the excep- 
tion of a few collector's items, all were made 
available for borrowing from the library. The 
displays department planned and executed a 
handsome program booklet and prepared a win- 
dow display dramatizing the history of jazz 
through large posters, blow-ups of photographs 
of personalities and quotations from writings on 
jazz. The local press was provided with material 
and publicized the series as it progressed. Thus 
two departments of the library in addition to 
the center were directly involved in the programs. 
Two newspapers, a museum, art center, radio 
station, and a university were represented on the 
planning committee and as commentators. 

The enthusiasm generated for the concerts re- 
sulted in capacity attendance. Printed tickets in 
strips of four, made available upon request, were 
exhausted before the series began. And the audi- 
ence, surprisingly, was predominantly middle- 
aged rather than young. A jazz society sprouted 
from the series, and one of the commentators 
remarked that the programs had done more for 
local jazz interest than anything previously. In 
evaluating the project, Karline Brown, head of 
the films and recordings centers, said: “It was a 
big job, but it proved a successful venture. .. . 
We are now having requests for another series.” 

The pattern of the Cincinnati programs need 
not, and probably could not, be exactly dupli- 
cated in other communities. It does suggest a 
fertile field for other record libraries to explore; 
in programming, as in jazz, improvisation is a 
vital element. The increased sales in records of 
all kinds since World War II attest to the grow- 
ing audience for music. And jazz is becoming a 
“respectable” interest, to be pursued seriously. 
Jazz record concerts could meet a community 
need and bring new faces into the library. 
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SAVING YOUR BOOKS- 
AND YOUR MONEY 


is LBI' 


BUSINESS 


THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
was created to help librarians get more 
for their money — to provide a source of 
information so that the truth about Library 
Binding can be known to all — because 
Library Binding, when used correctly, in- 
stead of being an expense, is actually a 
money saving device. 


L 8 I can prove with hard, cold facts that 
Certified Library Binding increases the 
value of a library's dollar, extends its 
budget, and maintains a conservation pro- 
gram to provide more and longer-lasting 
books. 


LBI issues lists of certified binders, pro- 
vides pamphlets covering various phases of 
binding, offers educational programs, sup- 
plies fund raising aids and publishes The 
LIBRARY BINDER to keep you informed 
of progress in binding. If you have not 
been getting all that LBI has to offer, 
start doing so at once. Write today to: 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 








GADGET OF THE MONTH 


END CHEMICAL MIXING of your photocopier fluid 
with the new Contoura-Matic. It features a plastic 
cartridge in which processing liquids are pre- 
mixed, ending mixing and pouring. With this 
innovation, the plastic container is snapped into 
place (illustrated above) so that it pours in and 
out of the machine automatically. The new air- 
tight container is said to give longer life to the 
liquid. To dispose of exhausted liquid, the plastic 
container has been provided with a clip to seal 
the entire packet for disposal with other office 
refuse. The Contoura-Matic 
15” x 6” deep, and weighs less than 12 pounds. It 


photocopier is 


copies any mark on the paper, including spirit 
duplicator. For more information about Contoura- 
Vatic or the plastic cartridge, write to F. G. Lud- 
wig, Inc., Dept. C-ML, 103 Coulter St., Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 


ccc 


A new 
FOLDING CHAIR offers 


ECONOMY 
maximum _ strength 
and comfort at a mi- 
nimum price. It fea- 
tures an all steel 
tubular 
a comfort-fashioned 
padded seat covered 


frame, with 


with vinyl in a choice 
of three colors. Plas- 
tic feet protect floors. 
The chair is avail- 
able in black or 
bronze steel, or in 
enameled all steel 
frame and seat. This is a Samsonite product. 
Schwayder Bros., Inc., 1050 S. Broadway, Den- 
ver 9, Colo. 





A new AUTOMATIC LIGHTING CONTROL system is 
now available that can save up to 80 per cent of 
power costs in libraries by using a planned day- 
light illumination system. The system automatic- 
ally measures incoming daylight and turns on or 
off just enough artificial lighting to maintain 
desired illumination at all times. A multi-stage 
operation provides for gradual dimming so it’s 
unnoticeable by and li- 
brarians. The system is operated by phototubes 


practically patrons 


which accurately measure the amount of light 
coming into various rooms. When a room is 
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vacated, a manual switch is used for turning off 
all lights. When switched on again, they return 
automatically to phototube control. This system 
is a product of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, and will be sold directly to electrical 
contractors in its 112 sales offices throughout 
the nation. Company specialists will assist the 
contractor in planning and adjustment and will 
provide free service for one year. If you need 
more information, please address your inquiry 
to Goods and Gadgets, ALA Bulletin, ALA head- 


quarters. 


PERIODICAL standardized to reduce 
costs, has been announced by Hertzberg-New 
Method. Known as the HNM Criterion Binding, 


the plan’s collating arrangement will include the 


BINDING, 


following specifications: 
All ads included 
All covers 
All indexes placed at the end of the volumes 
whether 
Supplements, when included in paging, bound 


continuously or separately paged 
in sequence; when separately paged, at the 
end of the volume following the index and 
separated by a colored sheet 

Volumes assembled as published except where 

reassembled ac- 


arrangement is _ illogical, 


cording to plan of index. 


Volumes missing 


indexes, 


title pages, 
or other sheets will 
be stubbed free of 


charge. Narrow mar- 
gins, quality of paper, 
sometimes necessitate 


hand sewing. This 
will be the decision 
of the bindery and 


there will be an extra 
charge according to 
height. Nine 
of buckram are avail- 
backbone of 


colors 


able, 
every volume of the same periodical will be 
printed the same way with white pyroxylin ink 
or foil. Call numbers will be stamped on if de- 
sired, and the name of the library can be in- 
cluded at an additional charge. For complete 
information regarding Criterion standard periodi- 
cal binding, address Box L-1, Hertzberg New- 
Method, Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Il. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


W. R. Ames Company, to 1001 Dempsey Road, 
Milpitas, Calif. 
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BENNETT 
BOOKS 


YOUTH at 
the WHEEL 


January, 1958 
publication 


t and ff 


' r -t t 
HAROLD 7 


t this s 
bar none GLENN 


NEW 
HOMEMA 


A « 
Stress 


’ 


KING FOR TEENAGERS—Book 2 


mpanion 


haracteristics 


praise 
aseke 


» 
av 


ping sk [ sone 

“i te atterns. V 
teria and activity p * 
publication price) $4.80 
EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION, Reed 
CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION, Kaudsen 
PAPER FIGURES. Pauli & Mitzet 


PAPER SCULPTURE & CONSTRUCTION, Miller 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 


3657 Duree Bids 


Peoria, titinois 


or DUMB WAITERS - BOOK 
LIFTS MONEY LIFTS 
RECORD CARRIERS 


Write for catalogs, specs, details 


‘ packed with ustrativ 
McDermott and Nicholas | 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 
1533 W. Altgeld Lincoln 9-2177 Chicago 14, lil. 


r— HAWAII 1958 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OFFICIAL 


& MID PACIFIC LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


$390.95 


POST CONVENTION TOUR 


JULY 19-25, 1958 


6 SUNNY DAYS IN. HAWAII 


Hawaiian Village—Headaquarters Hote! 


Complete Price 
Double Occupancy 


INCLUDES 


Round Trip Tourist Air © 5 Nights Hawaiian Village Hotel 
Hawaiian Luau @ Japanese Tea House Dinner Party 

Mid Pacific Conference Registration 
Sightseeing—Honolulu—Punchbow!l—Mt. Tantalus—Foster Gardens 
Aloha Cocktail Party © Tour of Oahu Libraries © Aloha Luncheon 
Transfers upon Arrival and Departure 

Taxes and Tips at Programmed Functions 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS, CONTACT 


ANDREW W. LERIOS, INC. 


ALA Official "On-to-Hawaii" Travel Co-ordinator 
133 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
CITY: 
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Gifted Child... 


needs books, library services, that meet him at his level, without 
condescension, without talking down, or up... . Here are a few 


of the many important A.L.A. publications that help you meet 


this need... . 


Subject Index to Poetry 
for Children and Young 
People. Violet Sell, Doro- 
thy B. Frizzell Smith, Ardis 
Sarff O' Hoyt, Mildred 
Bakke. 592 pages. Cloth, 


40.00. 


lired of anthology pieces 
and all-too-familiar quota- 
tions? The 157 titles in- 
dexed include _ collected 
and selected works as well 
as general and subject an- 
thologies—a wide range of 
notable material for read- 
ers of all ages. Comprehen- 


sive subject headings reflect 


a thoroughly practical concern with the 
needs and interests of children and young 


Write today for your free 


copy of 1958 School Activ 
ties and the Library, just re 
leased. Includes a listing of 
all <A.L.A. 


school field . . . features an 


titles in the 


interesting original article 
on library instruction by 
Eleanor Ahlers, Executive 
Secretary of the American 
Association of School Li 


brarians. 


terns of interest 


Patterns in Reading; An 
Annotated Book List for 
Young People. Jean Roos. 
144 pages. Illus. Paper, 
$2.00; 10-49 copies, S175 


ear h: 50-00 coptes, SS; so 
ead h- 700 or more. Si 


ear h. 


Note the generous dis 
counts for quantity pur 
chases—up to 38 per cent 
to enable you to put a copy 
in the hands of every teen 
ager who uses your library 
Lists more than 1400 titles 
arranged in over 100 pat 


to help young people 


follow their own interests through the best 


people. of fiction and non-fiction 
Book Bait; Detailed Notes on Adult Books Popular with Young 
People. Elinor Walker, ed. 96 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


Presents nearly 100 adult titles of high quality which in prac 
tice have an immediate appeal for teenagers—the nucleus of a 
successful young people’s collection. Miss Walker's well-written 
notes on each title point the way to effective presentation, indi 


vidual reading guidance, related titles. 


The Unreluctant Years; A Critical Approach to Children’s 
Literature. Lillian H. Smith. 194 pages. Cloth, $4.50. 


In literature, only the best is good enough for the young, gifted 
or not. This masterful study of the whole field of children’s lit- 


erature—working in terms of classic examples and types—provides 
a basis for critical standards that comprehend the best writings 
of the past, place new works in proper relation to them. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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CALIFORNIA’S NEW 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COMMISSION 


by John E. Smith 


Wr. Smith is librarian of the Public Library. 


Santa Barbara, California. 


Governor Goodwin J. Knight of California 
the end of October 1957 the 
appointment of a 13-man Public Library Com- 


announced at 


mission “to study and investigate the organiza- 
tional structure of all public libraries in this 
state, their operations and needed improve- 
ments to make their services available to all 
members of the public, and methods of financ- 
ing public libraries, with particular reference 
to whether there is a need for state participa- 
tion in such financing, in view of their re- 
lationship to the educational program.” The 
commission is expected to report its findings 
and recommendations to the 1959 legislature. 

Chairman of the 13-member Commission is 
Percy C. Heckendorf of Santa Barbara, who 
is also president-elect of the California Library 
Trustee Mr. Hecken- 
former district attorney. 
of honor from 


Association's Section. 
dorf, a lawyer and 
citation 
Association for his 


recently received a 


the California Library 
contribution to libraries and librarianship. 
Governor Knight's interest in libraries was 
demonstrated this year by his active support 
of library legislation proposed by the Cali- 
one of which 


Library 


Association, 
Public 


fornia Library 


measures created the Com- 
mission. 

The governor was scheduled to speak at the 
Fresno conference of the association on Oc- 
tober 18 but was prevented by illness from at- 
tending. His message to the conference was 
received with enthusiasm, as ,he declared 
himself to be in favor of financial aid from 
the state to assist local libraries in achieving 


minimum standards of service: “The first two 


= 


= / 


we. 


2 
2 a 
‘ < 


me 
Ne 


Goodwin J. Knight 
(seated) appointed a 13-member commission in 
October to study the state’s public library needs. 
With Governor Knight as he signed the bill were 
Percy C. Heckendorf, newly-appointed chair- 
man of the California Public Library Commis- 
sion; Katherine Laich, 
{ssociation Legislative Committee; Mrs. 


California's Governor 


chairman, California Li- 
brary 
Carma R. Zimmerman, California State Librar- 
ian; and Harold L. Hamill, chairman, California 


Library Association Development Committee. 


segments of our free education system—the 
as the keystone of our 
democratic way of life, have long been ac- 
cepted as a responsibility of the state and 
have received considerable state support, in- 
cluding financial aid. The free public libraries, 
as the third and vital segment of our whole 
plan for public education, likewise deserve 


schools and colleges 


active state support.” 

The governor was equally forthright with 
“The 
right of every citizen of our state to have 
access to books of all kinds is axiomatic in 
a country whose government is based on the 
of an Librarians 
have been leaders in the fight to keep our 
statute books free of censorship laws. 


respect to intellectual freedom issues: 


ideas informed electorate. 


Responsible and fairminded citizens, regard- 
less of political affiliations, must stand to- 
gether and unafraid in matters affecting in- 
tellectual freedom.” He stated that the problem 
of free access to books “goes beyond the prob- 
. . If libraries are poorly 
housed, inadequately stocked, inefficiently 
managed, or undermanned, or if they fail to 
attract their communities to use their services, 


lem of censorship. . 


they are also depriving citizens of their right 
to read.” 
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Tue Duke UNiversrry PRess announces six new titles 


for the spring of 1958. In January Sir Ivor Jennings 


one of the chief architects of the post-war Common 


wealth, will discuss some of the principal historical 


economic, and political Problems of the New Com- 


monwealth ($2.50) in Number 7 of the growing Com 


monwealth-Studies Center series. In February will 


appear Thomas Winner's Oral Art and Literature of 


the Kazakhs of 


erary history of the nomadic people who inhabit the 


Russian Central Asia ($6.00), a lit 


second largest Soviet Republic. Also in February will 


be Paull Franklin Baum’s Ten Studies in the Poetry 


($4.00 


of Matthew Arnold essays which supplement 


and correct the invaluable Tinker and Lowry Com 


mentary. In March we will publish Soldier in White, 
The Life of General George Miller Sternberg ($6.75 
by John M 


World. In 


Gibson, author of Physician to_ the 


March, too, will be Entangling Alliance: 


Politics and Diplomacy under George Washington 


DeConde's 


study of 


long and important 


Alexander 
Washington as Presi 


will publish Dr. Mil 


contribution to the 
dent. And, finally, in May we 
ton M 


$5.00 a 


Gordon's Social Class in American Sociology 


survey and analysis of the major contri 


butions to the study of social class in America during 


the period from 1925 to 1955 The Duke University 


Box 6697 Station, Durham, N.( 


PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Robert M. Goldensor. Ph.D., Assistant Professor. 
Psychology Dept.. Hunter College, N.Y.C 


‘Practical advice for teen-agers. about effective human behavior’ 
Family Life, American Institute of Family Relations 
>. . . > 


Used in Thousands of Schools and Libraries 


Press College 


wail $1.00 per copy 

10% discount on 5 to 9 copies 

20% discount on 10 or more copies 
Order YOUR copies NOW 


OCCU-PRESS, Dept. A 
New York 17, N.Y 


48 pages 


489 Fifth Avenue 


EST WERE RET TK cee 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day. 


See your local Travel 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bidg. 
Syracuse, New York 


ie 
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You Saw Their Advertisement in the 


METEOROLOGICAL DATA TO BE MICROCARDED 


During the International Geophysical Year which 
began July 1, 1957, and extends through Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, all observations made by meteoro- 
logical groups will be microcarded. The data will 
involve about one million forms which will come 
from between 2000 and 2500 continental stations 
and weather ships, and will describe in detail 
world-wide patterns of the weather. 

The World Meteorological Organization has 
found this to be the simplest, most economical 
way of making its collected data immediately 
available in complete, cataloged and easily usable 
form to world meteorologists. 

The 


forms 


million 
will be 


information on the 
that will 
16,000 microcards by the Microcard Corporation 


one report 


come in recorded on 
of West Salem, Wisconsin, which is establishing 


a photographic branch in Geneva, Switzerland, 
to insure rapid production. 


When finally collected. the 


will be than 


16.000 microcards 
20 ordinary filing 
feet of 


Each microcard will contain 40 to 96 pages of 


stored in less 


drawers occupying 5 to 6 cubic space. 
material. 

This is not the first such application of micro- 
carding techniques. Directly after World War II, 
the United States faced with 
the problem of how to disseminate the increasing 


government was 
research data on nuclear energy that was pour- 
ing from its laboratories. The problems were the 
same as those faced by private industry research 
groups: the high cost of publishing all reports; 
lack of storage space; difficulty in deciding which 
reports were to be published; indexing and cata- 
loging at the point of use. To present the un- 
classified reports of the Atomic Energy 
mission in full and as originated, the government 


Com- 


decided on the use of microcards. 
Since then, the United States Weather Bureau, 
the Armed 


Services Technical Information Bu- 


reau, the National Committee for Aeronautics, 


and many private industries and organizations 
have used microcards for the centralized filing 
and easy, immediate dissemination of self-indexed 


data.  &. Baptie 


POSTERS ON DISARMAMENT 


\ poster series, in full color, setting forth the 
United States position on disarmament is now 
available to libraries throughout the United 
States. This 
posters, each poster 24” * 18”, has been pre- 
pared by the White House Disarmament Staff. 
For free sets write W. J. Gehron, Disarma- 
ment Staff, White House, Washington, D.C. 


paper display, containing 20 
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ACRL GRANTS FOR 1958 


Grants to strengthen the libraries of 87 col- 
leges have been awarded by the Association of 
College and Research Libraries from funds 
provided by the United States Steel Founda- 
tion, the New York Times, and the Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry-Rand. There were 
more than 600 applications for the grants, 
which ranged from $200 to $800. Noting that 
the grants are small, Eileen Thornton, ACRL 
president, said: “Our aim is to place the money 
widely, where it will make a direct, though 
small, contribution to higher education and 
where it will act as seed money for further li- 
brary support from local funds.” 

During its three years of operation the 
ACRL grants program has awarded more than 
$125,000 to approximately 300 libraries. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have foiled Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “S.cn0° BOOK 


Our record of 35 years success in this feild as pioneers has 
enabled us te achieve a high percen of results through 
cur world-wide network of associate antiquarians. 
collectors, agents. and others. in the Beek feild. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street. Dept. L. New York City 36. N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers te os when they ask for « 
doot 'y. 
OOKS AND pacannes you no 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


corporation library of large mining and 


cal « > serving both research and 


t “ement per 
anaxc ent per 


Desire woman with M.S. in library science or 
equivalent experience and B.S. degree in chen 
stry. Wi handle reterence work, literature 


searches ataioging and purchasing 


Many employe hts and very pleasant sur 


orthern suburb 


experience and a f¢ 


Personnel Dept., Room 1628 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


— New Books 


Space Flights and Satellite Vehicles 
by R. B. Beard and A. C. Rotherham. 


Surveys the developments and imminent 
developments in interplanetary flight. 
Plates and diagrams. $3.95 


The Rise of Modern Asia 


by lan Thomson. Part I surveys the his- 
tory of Asia from the beginning of the 
century to the outbreak of World War 
Il. Part Il deals with the recent history 
and the present condition of each 
country. $4.95 


Intimate Letters of England's Queens 


by Margaret Sanders. The collection be- 
gins with Catherine of Aragon and ends 
with Queen Victoria. The letters have 
been chosen for their human and ro- 
mantic appeal rather than for their 
historical significance. $6.95 


Later Islamic Pottery 


by Arthur Lane. Surveys the pottery 
made in Persia, Syria, Egypt. and Tur- 
key from about 1300 A.D. until modern 
times. One hundred monochrome and 
four full-color plates. $10.00 


First Flights 


by Oliver Stewart. Describes some of the 
flights which have a very special appeal 
to those who follow aviation’s forward 
march. The author is Air Correspondent 
of The Manchester Guardian. $5.50 


Mime 


by Joan Lawson. Deals with the theory 
and practice of expressive gesture and 
describes its historical development. 


$8.50 


Fonteyn 


by James Monahan. First full-length 
critical stady of Margot Fonteyn and 
her art. Twenty-three illustrations en- 


hance the book. $4.50 


New Ideas in Chess 


by Larry Evans. International Grand- 
master here sets down the fresh. dy- 
namic, and youthful principles of play 
which have so electrified the chess 
world. $4.95 


PITMAN New York 36 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 


specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tion anywhere. We also welcome your lists of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, 
Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit. ; Standard; Fiction; Biography: 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St.. New York 3. 


Shaw; 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


needed for schools, 


libraries, 


LIBRARIANS 


public 


urgently 
colleges, and_ technical 
CRUSADE, largest magazine of educational op- 
portunities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. 
No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended since 
1952. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed FREE. This is an important pub- 
lication for you and your library. 1 issue, $1.00; 
12 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER PLACEMENT DIRECTORY. Excel- 
lent for librarians who have the summer free and 
for your library. 1000’s of opportunities in all 


etc. 


states, many foreign lands. Includes camps, re- 
sorts, summer theatres, ranches, travel tour agen- 
cies, earning free trips to Europe, study awards, 
etc. Earn, learn and travel while you vacation. 
Complete information including salaries. Price 
$2.00. NEW GRADUATE AWARD DIREC. 
TORY. First compilation of Graduate Awards 
ever prepared for librarians and educators to sub- 
sidize the continuation of their education in over 
320 Universities, 42 States and 31 Foreign Coun- 
tries. (Stipends $200-$10,000) Complete and spe- 
cific information. Price $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Greenpt. Sta.. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
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OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear reg- 
ularly in Library Placement Exchange, a maga- 
to library 
includes 24 


zine devoted exclusively job informa- 
tion. Annual subscription issues 
and free listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; 
institutions—$12.00. Enter your subscription now. 
Write: Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), 
P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C, 


east 


OPENING for school or children’s librarian to 
run elementary school library. Grade schools run 
by public library. 9 in this department. No cata- 
loging required. Pension, Social Security. Com- 
munity on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes by 
train from New York City. Write Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. New position to 
direct and develop juvenile services in public 
library serving area of 30,000 population. Strong 
citizen interest; newly consolidated largest school 
district in State; opportunity for advancement. 
Beginning salary $4000 with five increments. 
State retirement and Social Security. 
L.S. degree or acceptable completion plan re- 
quired. Write Charles S. Underhill, Director, 
Corning (N.Y.) Public Library. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree of 
professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Vil- 
lage on Long Island Sound with good commuting 
to New York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. 
week, Retirement, one month vacation, civil serv- 
ice. Larchmont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in library-conscious 
community of 75,000 population, near New York 
City. Splendid opportunity to use professional 
knowledge and skills; 6 years of public library 
experience, some of which must have been in an 
administrative capacity; Bachelor's degree, plus 
one year of library science required. Salary 
$6830-$8750; a month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply B-144. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Excellent oppor- 
tunity as Head of Children’s Department in com- 
munity of 75,000, near New York City; 4 years’ 


system 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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experience (at least two in children’s work) ; 
Bachelor's degree, plus one year Library Science 
required. Salary $5180-$6620; a month's vaca- 
tion generous sick leave, New York State retire- 
ment. Apply B-145. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS in community of 
75,000 near New York City; Bachelor's degree, 
plus one year Library Science required. Salary 
$4360-$5580; month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply B-146. 

READY to take charge of active branch with 
minimum supervision? Desirable salary, commu- 
nity, associates. Write or phone Robert G. New- 
man, Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN (MEDICINE) vacancy 
at Psychiatric Institute New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene. Full Civil Service Status 
after examination on March 22, 1958. Entrance 
$6872. Requires New York State Public 
Librarian's Professional Certificate or eligibility 


salary 


for certificate; Bachelor's degree; one full year 
in approved library school; and three years pro- 
fessional library experience of which two must 
have been in a medical or biological sciences li- 
brary. For applications and announcements write 
to Recruitment Unit, Examinations 
Box B, 39 Columbia St., Albany, N. Y. 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD wanted 
in progressive Southern Public Library. Salary 
range, $4896-$5616. Openings also for Senior Li- 
brarian—$4260-$4896: and Junior Librarian 
$3900-$4464. 364. hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks va- 
cation; 


Division, 


12 days sick leave, accumulative to 96 


days; 9 paid holidays; group hospitalization; ex- 


cellent retirement plan. Apply to Civil Service 
Commission, Room 203. City Hall Nor- 
folk 10, Va. 

CIRCULATION AND GENERAL REFER- 
ENCE ASSISTANT. Splendid opportunity for 


all-around experience. Pleasant working condi- 


Annex, 


tions in attractive, air-conditioned building in 


progressive small city. Position now open for 
40 hour week. 4 weeks vacation, Social 
Security, State retirement system, optional hos- 
pital benefits. Write Librarian, C. Burr Artz Li- 
brary, Frederick, Md. 


EXPERIENCED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. 


woman. 


Full or part-time. Challenging position in fast 


growing library. Social Security, optional hos- 
pital benefits, pleasant working conditions. Full- 
time carries State retirement. Position open 
April 1. Write: Librarian, C. Burr Artz Library. 
Frederick, Md. 

southeast 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for new air-con- 
ditioned branch library with five staff members. 
Located in good residential neighborhood of one 


of America’s most charming cities. Salary range, 
$3588-$4368; 39 hr. week; 944 paid holidays; 
12 to 18 working days vacation; ample sick 
leave; Social Security plus liberal retirement 
program. Fifth year library school degree, cer- 
tificate from State with certification law, or 
qualify for Virginia certificate. No experience 
required. Apply to: C. Lamar Wallis, Librarian, 
Richmond Public Library, 101 E. Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Va. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN—$4210-$4960 a year. 
Eligibility to obtain Librarian’s professional cer- 
tificate from the State of Virginia; plus two 
years professional experience, at least one year 
of which must have been in a public library. 
Write Arlington County Department of Person- 
nel, 2049 15th St., North, Arlington 1, Va. 

DIRECTOR for 40,000 volume Public Library 
in unique planned city only 40 years old. City has 
attracted cosmopolitan residents; high 
tional level; population, approximately 30,000. 
Supervise staff of 6, one branch library. Prefer 
man, 28 to 45, with BLS or more education. $5544. 
Open now. Apply: Mrs. H. J. Shivell, Chairman, 
Kingsport Public Library Shelby 
and Center Streets, Kingsport, Tenn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for above. $3000 


and up, depending upon qualifications of appli- 


educa- 


Commission, 


cant. 

TWO POSITIONS, Assistant Children’s Librar- 
ian and Bookmobile Librarian for West. Virginia's 
largest public library. Positions open now. Salary 
$4009-$4450. Chief assistants of Department. L.S. 
Degree required. Annual salary increments, So- 
cial Security, retirement, sick leave, vacation. 
Five-day, 40 hour week. Write Director, Kanawha 


County Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 


midwest 
FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—Unusual, exciting 
opportunity to work in an alert community under 
ideal conditions. New, modern, air-conditioned, 
main library building under construction, ready 
summer 1958. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools. New library will be part of a new edu- 
cational-cultural center, including 2 museums, 
planetarium (under auditorium, 
art institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), junior college (in opera- 
tion) and Flint College of the University of Mich- 
igan (in operation). Wide range of professional 
positions will be available in months immediately 
ahead to meet needs of expanding staff, new serv- 
ices. Positions available: Chief, Business 
and Industry Department. Under 45. With bache- 
L.S. experience: 
increments to 


construction }), 


now 


degrees, 5 years’ 


$6000 : 


lor’s and 


beginning salary annual 
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approximately $7935; allowance for additional 
graduate-level training. To organize and staff 
department, prepare for extended service when 
library moves into new building. Assistants in 
Branch, Circulation, Art-Music, Business-Indus- 
L.S. $4620 to 
annual in- 
additional 
Branch 


try, degree. Beginning salary 


$5770 depending on experience; 


$7215; 


graduate-level training. 


allowance for 
Available 


Assistant will be in charge of a school-housed 


crements to 
now. 


public library branch. Good promotional oppor- 
tunities. All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security, and good re- 
tirement plan. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 6 
hours to Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. 
Apply Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, 
Flint, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT IN REFERENCE DE- 
PARTMENT, with special collections in busi- 
ness and technology, fine and applied arts. Busy 
suburban library. Attractive, new building, well- 
equipped, air-conditioned. Five-day week, twenty- 
vacation. Ohio State retirement plan. 
Salary: $4120-$5320, dependent on experience. 
Cha'lenging position for alert person. Apply to: 
Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Pub- 
lic Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S and School 
panding program. Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. 
Prefer major in elementary education for school 
$4100-$5000. Excel- 
lent pension plan for both Public Library 
Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, III. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
portunity to develop juvenile services in estab- 
lished city and county library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of 
the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winne- 
bago. Four area, skiing, 
boating, swimming. Four hour drive from Chi- 
cago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
salary $4285 with ten (10) increments to $5587. 
Position on salary scale is determined by qualifi- 
cations and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social 
Security, Sick Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, 
Director, Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

DEPARTMENT HEAD, Extension, in com- 
munity with estimated 90,000 population. Two 
modern bookmobiles provide present equipment 
for service to growing city. For information write 
James Marvin, Director, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Main children’s 


room in Public Library of a university city, 


six day 


Librarians for ex- 


position. Beginning salary 
and 
school positions. Reply: 


season recreational 
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twenty-five minutes from Chicago Loop. L.S. de- 
gree required, under 35 years. Four weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, hospital benefits, excellent pen- 
sion plan. Salary $4300 up. B-147. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN with LS. 
Public Library in 
8000. Month’s paid vacation, sick leave, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, Insurance Plan, Social 
Security and Retirement. Salary $5000. Apply 
to Mrs. Clare E. Wiedlea, President, Board of 

Trustees, 400 Cottage Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, salary 
range $3660-$4140, for M.L.S. no experience, or 
no experience. Good 


degree for 


progressive community ol 


promotion opportunities, liberal vacation and 
sick leave, Social Apply to Wm. B. 
Wood, St. Louis Public Library, 13th and Olive 
Sts., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Reddick’s 
tawa, Illinois, situated 85 miles 
Chicago. Population 20,000. Library Science de 
gree desirable, but not required. Five day week. 
Retirement benefits. Salary 
ence and qualifications. Write Paul E. 
Secretary. 417 West Madison St., Ottawa, III. 

WANTED: Friendly, book-wise librarian, L.S 


degree, for service to adult rural and suburban 


Security. 


Library, Ot- 
southwest ot 


based upon experi 


Larson, 


residents of Toledo area. Modern, heated book- 
mobile with driver-clerk. Month vacation, state 
retirement. Library, Maumee. 
Ohio, staff 50, service population 110,000. 
LIBRARIAN I (Children’s Librarian and Ref- 
Assistant) For suburban community of 
130,000. Must have B.L.S. degree and be between 
ages 20 and 35. Salary range $4813 to $5540 per 
yr. Write for bulletin and application to Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 
LIBRARIAN II (Branch Librarian) For su 
burban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and professional experience. Age limits 
25 to 40. range $5174 to $6142 per yr. 
Upward adjustment in beginning rate dependent 


Lucas County 


erence 


Salary 


upon experience and training. Write for bulletin 


and application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall. Dearborn, Mich. 

WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Port 
Huron, Michigan. A town of 36,000, sixty miles 
north of Detroit. Salary dependent on experience. 
Four weeks vacation, local pension, Social Se- 
curity, generous sick leave. Thirty-seven and one 
half hours a week. Library school required. Apply 
to either Miss Laura Briesmeister, 802144 Mason 
St.. Toledo 5, Ohio, Librarian elect or Miss 
Leila B. Wileox, Port Huron, Mich., retiring 
Librarian. 

CATALOGER for Wilmette and Winnetka, II- 
linois. suburbs of Chicago on Lake Michigan, 
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Divide time, 2 days at Winnetka, 
days at Wilmette. L.S. degree and considerable 


2 miles apart 
) 


experience necessary. Possibility of developing co- 
operative cataloging with these two and other 
adjacent suburbs. Five-day week, month vaca- 
tion, two weeks sick leave, municipal retirement, 
Salary, $5000. Apply: Miss Sue 
Osmotherly, librarian, Winnetka Public Library, 
Winnetka, Ill 

POSITION HEAD OF SERVICES now open 


in adult department of growing, modern library. 


Social Security 


Training and experience required; salary sched- 
ule, range $3840-$5220; vacation; municipal re- 
tirement, Social Security; Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plan; sick leave. Apply: 
Library, Appleton, Wis 

ADULT SERVICES 
BRARIANS. 


vise adult services in branch libraries, help select 


Librarian, Public 


AND CHILDREN’S LI- 


Adult Services Librarian to super- 


adult books, assist with publicity, public relations 
1958. 
Children’s Librarian in charge of children’s work 
through bookmobile and branch libraries. Help 
select children’s books and related library mate- 


and group discussion. Open January 15, 


rials. Elementary teaching experience deisrable. 
Open June 1, 1958. L.S. degree and driving abil- 
ity required. Beginning salary $4329-$4565. 5 day, 
40 hr 
sick leave cumulative to 60 da 
Social Blue 


Eudocia 


work week. 1 mo. vacation. 1 da. per mo 

Local retirement 
Cross-Blue Shield 
Librarian, 


West Ave., 


security 
available. Apply 
Jackson County 
Jackson, Mich 
MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY, 


Two positions with the following benefits: 


plus 
Stratton, 
Library. 1400 N. 
LANSING. 
40 hour 
No evening or Sunday work, 

Sick-leave. 


half weeks vacation. State retirement plan system 


work week (5 day) 
occasional Saturdays Two and one- 
plus Social Security. Longevity pay. Civil Serv- 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
Near Michigan State University. Expanding pro- 


Reference Librarian Ill ($5971-$7621). 


Serves as first assistant to Head of Reader Serv- 


ice. Group insurance 


gram 


ices Division with responsibility for the function- 
ing of the Division in the absence of the Head. 
Is responsible to Head for day-to-day activities of 
Division and its Sections under established pol- 
icies and procedures, plus other duties. Partici- 
pates in staff meetings, staff training, profes- 
sional conferences, etc. Qualifi ations: Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college or university, 
plus a degree in library science from an accred- 
ited library school, plus at least three years of 
professional reference experience. Some adminis- 
Consultant Ill 
two 


trative experience desirable. 
($5971-$7621). The 


positions associated with our 


second of Consultant 


Federal aid pro- 


gram. Will involve work with trustees, librarians. 
school boards, local officials to encourage the in- 
auguration or expansion of service programs; the 
nature and functioning of Federal aid: advising 
on all technical aspects of library work; partici- 
pating in training or orientation programs; speak- 
ing at public functions and writing for publica- 
tion; compiling reports, related activities. Qualli- 
fications: Three years of professional library ex- 
perience preferably as a library consultant in a 
state, county or regional library, or in a library 
administration, plus possession ef bachelor’s de- 
gree in library science. Write to Michigan Civil 
Service Commission, Recruitment & Placement. 
Lansing 13, Mich. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN: Senior assist- 
ant in acquisitions. Challenging, interesting work. 
Working knowledge of several European lan- 
guages required, as well as university experience 
in acquisitions or Excellent 
working conditions, one month vacation, TIAA 
or city retirement plan. Salary approx. $5000. Ref- 
erences and details of education and experience 
Address 
of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Growing suburb. 


25 miles west of Chicago wants children’s librar- 


related functions. 


requested with application. University 


ian. Excellent opportunity to expand children’s 
services. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Write: Mrs. Marjorie Lincoln, Librarian, Whea- 
ton Public Library, Wheaton, IIL. 
BIOLOGICAL and Applied Science Divisional 
Chief, 
experience required. Forty hour week; 


Library degree, science background, and 
12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 30 days: Social 


plus non-contributory retirement; 
group life insurance; hospitalization. $6060 with 
annual increases to $7440. Higher beginning sal- 
ary if experience warrants. Apply to: Merrill M. 


Jones, Assistant Librarian. Michigan State Uni- 


Security 


versity, East Lansing. Mich. 
TWO POSITIONS. 


Branch Assistant. Both require college degree 


Reference Librarian: 


plus accredited Library School degree. Begin- 
ning salary without experience, $4355; with three 
years experience, $4745. Yearly increments to 
$5720. 40 hours, 5 day week; 
outstanding state retirement system; ample sick 


month’s vacation; 


leave; in-service training program; active staff 
Write Personnel Director, 
and Montgomery County Public Library, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. 


association. Dayton 


southwest 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 


Children’s Department in modern public library 


40.000. Will have full 


building. city of about 
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time assistant and three student assistants. Will 
also have charge of bookmobile giving service to 
school areas with a professional bookmobile li- 
brarian and driver. Person with correct qualifica- 
tions would receive $3960 per year in a range 
designed to advance to $4332 per year in two 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary. Hutchinson, Kan. 

HEAD CATALOGER for General 
and Research Department. Some reference work 
also required. L.S. degree. Experience in state 
work and interest in political science desirable. 
Salary $4296-$4980, civil exempt, lon- 
gevity bonuses, 381 hour week, month vacation, 
Social Security. For further information apply 
to Louise McNeal, State Library, Topeka, Kan. 

ASSOCIATE, leading in few head 
librarian of library in fast growing city of over 
20,000. Applicant must have L.S. degree, diversi- 
fied experience and flexibility. Beautiful air-con- 
ditioned library, retirement plus Social Security, 
3 week vacation, sick leave. Real opportunity for 
librarian with vision. $3800-$4200 depending on 
qualifications. Write Librarian, Carnegie Library, 


Reference 


service 


years to 


Yuma, Ariz. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. Friendly Western Nebraska 
community of 17,000. Library school degree and 
experience required. Staff of 6. Book collection, 
35,000. Social Security. 3 weeks vacation. Sick 
leave. Salary $4800-$5100. Challenging opportu- 
nity for right person. Inquire: Miss Nell Hartman, 
President, Board of Trustees, North Platte ( Neb.) 
Public Library. 

CATALOGER, experience with serials work in 
college or research library desired. Salary open, 
depending upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, 
retirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave. 
Beautiful air-conditioned building. Write to Li- 
brarian, f ondren Library, Rice Institute, Houston, 
Tex. 


pacific northwest 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO has opening for a 


‘ataloger with or without experience. Good be- 
ginning salary. Beautiful, new, functional, li- 
brary building. Excellent staff, living and work- 
ing conditions. For further information, write 
librarian, Moscow, Idaho. 


far west 
WE ARE LOOKING for a top-notch librarian 
who wants a challenging position supervising an 
ambitious program in the field of audio-visual 
materials. Salary $4932-$5916, three weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement, optional hos- 
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pital benefits. Rapidly expanding library system 
in progressive community which offers the best 
in Southern California living. Look forward to 
new central library building and additional 
branches. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, 
Pomona Public Library, 380 North Main St., 
Pomona, Calif. 
LIBRARIAN I 
professional opportunity 
California community for college grads with 24 
units in library science. Excellent employee bene- 
fits and promotional opportunities. Beginning sal- 
ary may be set above minimum if qualifications 


$340-$421 per month. Fine 


in pleasant Southern 


warrant. Examination will consist only of an eval- 
uation of applications submitted. Age 21-45. Ap- 
ply Civil Service Division, 613 East Broadway, 
Glendale 5, Calif., by February 28, 1958. 

INTERESTING REFERENCE questions make 
40 hours a week go fast in Los Angeles Publi 
Library's Business and Economics Room. Con- 
siderate patrons, cooperative staff, understanding 
supervisors, make working conditions ideal, sal- 
ary $4500-$5568, library science degree required. 
Business, economics knowledge helpful, but not 
essential. Positions Now Available. Write: Per- 
sonnel Officer, Los Angeles Public Library, 630 
West 5th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


hawaii 


LIBRARY OF HAWAIL has openings for experi- 
enced Science and Industry Librarian, salary 
$4572-5316 and for Senior Catalog Librarian, 
salary $4176-4920. Accredited library school de- 
gree required. Retirement plus Social Security, 
sick leave, 4 weeks’ vacation. Annual 
tion over 1,450,000. Progressive system offers op- 
portunity for professional and personal growth. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13. 


circula- 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WOMAN 


year library school training. M.A. in Literature. 
Teaching and 12 years college library experience. 
Prefer cataloging and order work in college or 
large public library. Will consider other. Avail- 
able July 1. B 80-W. 

NOW DIRECTING County library in Midwest, 
male librarian wants public library in midwest- 


AMLS, under 


50 desires change in position. One 


ern or southwestern community. 
10. B 78-W. 

WOMAN, M.A. in certified Medical Li- 
brarian, six years experience (21% years Medi- 
cal Library, 34 years public library, including 
2 years cataloging) desires position as cataloger 
in any type library. Preferably West Coast area. 
B 79-W. 
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We'd like to point out that the cover of a book not only provides a package 
but contributes to its contents. In fact the very first stimulus to thought 
comes when your young reader picks up a book and gazes with interest at 
the colorful, attractive and thought-compelling art work on the cover. Usually 
this design conveys an invitation to open the pages and read. 


Before the days of PICTURE COVERS,* only the paper jacket which soon was 
lost or destroyed, was able to invite a prospective reader. PICTURE COVERS* 
changed all this so that today all popular juveniles are prebound or rebound 
in these highly colorful wear-resisting, thought-provoking covers. 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS* made only in New York City are silk-screened 
in durable plastic inks on finest grade buckram. They wear and wear and 
wear without losing their brilliance and inviting lustre. 


Send todey for ao free sample ond the nomes 
of binders who use Genuine PICTURE COVERS.* 


| Ricture Covers 
‘ MAY Li 
&, oo** " 
° 8 
RN THAT 


®, 


icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CiTy * 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gi-braltar 8-4901 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ul. 


The need for knowledge was never so great 


As the world becomes more complex, the and it makes facts memorable because all 
importance of accurate, unbiased informa World Book articles are written to be 
tion increases. Today—more than ever retained 
before—reliable reference sources are When you direct a patron to World 
needed to expand understanding of vital Book, you can be sure, too, that he will 
subjects. World Book Encyclopedia is even find his information quickly and easily 
more than that. It whets the reader’s appe with a single alphabetical arrangement 
tite for learning; encourages research Its rich illustrations and scientifically de 
signed visual aids help you supply library 
service in the highest degree. Indeed, 
“you'll find it in World Book,”’ is a phrase 
used by librarians the nation over 
FREE! For your copy of a new World Book ser- 
rice booklet, ‘‘A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the 


Gifted Child,” write Mr. Ralph Byers, World 
Book, Dept. 1152, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


WORLD 
BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





